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NEwWS-WEEK celebrates the close of its second year housed in 
its new quarters—the entire twenty-seventh floor of the R-K-O 
Building in Rockefeller Center—a New York landmark, by the 
way, in which it was the first tenant. 


Towering high above Fifth Avenue, the lights of its editorial 
rooms symbolize a world-circling news-service—an eye that never 
closes. 


Back of this flash across the city’s skyline, a staff goes about 
its task like that of any great daily newspaper. Served by more 
than five thousand correspondents in the strategic news-centers of 


- the world, its battery of teletypes are fed night and day by radio, 


by cable, by telegraph from the four corners of the earth. 


More than 100,000 families are keenly alive to this virility, 
this sense of speed and vigor. They have responded to its appeal 
with an alacrity that springs from the very spirit of the magazine 
itself. These readers cannot escape the tempo of the fastest-grow- 
ing periodical in the news-magazine field. 


Nor can any advertiser hope to cover this sphere of influence 
completely and intensively without the use of NEws-WEEK. Ina 
few short years, a new factor has made a powerful place for itself 
in the advertising world—the productive, responsive, substantial 
field of the news-weekly. The circulation of NEws-WEEK is an 
essential part of this sales-potential—a necessary adjunct to its ef- 
fective cultivation. 
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formerly up to $ 25°} 
Now Only 


VERY single one of these 


De Luxe books 


is large 


size—at least 6” x 91%”. 
Many are much larger. Most of 
them contain 500 or 600 pages— 


some even over 


1000 pages! 


Many are gorgeously illustrated 
with drawings, paintings, photo- 
graphs by the greatest masters; 
handsomely bound in stout buck- 
ram, printed in clear, readable type 


on high quality paper. 


Each is exactly as the author wrote it, com- 
plete, unchanged, unexpurgated. These special 
editions have no equal in present day book values. Some were $6.50; others 
$5; others $10.00 and $17.50—some even up to $25! But NOW you can get 
them for as low as $1.39 each—and not one costs more than $1.89! 

Frankly, we cannot expect you to believe these astounding book values un- 
til you actually SEE them for yourself. To prove you will be delighted let 
us send you those you want, for 5 days’ examination, entirely free of charge. 


Which of These 12 Great Books May 
We Send You to Examine FREE! 


Imagine getting beautiful 400 to 1000-page volumes—famous books like 


The Decameron, Mansions of Philos 
the Pageant of Civilization—for O 
Make your choice and examine them FREE. 


formerly sold up to $25! 


301. THE DECAMERON OF BOC- 
CACCIO. Translated by Richard 
\ldington, Color illus. by Jean 
de Bosschére. A riot of story-telling 


in Eng- 
unexpurgated, 
form. Formerl i 2 
50. —NOW $1.79 
w WORKS OF ART, 
i. i. stull. The principles 
upon which art should be judged. A 
nmon-sense view of paintings 
sculpture to impart j and apprecia- 
tion to the layman. 576 pages. 175 
reproductions of paintings and sculp- 
ture. Formerly $5.00—NOW $1.89 
MANSIONS OF PHILOSO- 
Will Durant, great author of 
Story of Philosophy,’’ discuss- 
. ethics, morals, sex, politics, 
1, in the modern quest for hap- 
s. Clear, concise, conclusive. 
r 700 pages. Formerly $5. 
—NOW $1.43 
306. MODERN PAINTING. Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. A fascinating 
outline of artists, paintings, and ar- 
tistie movements from the romantic 
h century down to the modernistic 
present. 408 pages, 115 reproductions 
of modern paintings. 
Formerly $6.50—NOW $1.46 
308. THE STORY OF BIOLOGY. 
Dr, William A, Locy. The wonders 
cf life unfolded for the lay reader, 
with the characters and stories of the 
great men who discovered them. The 
miracles of the plant and ani 
kingdom. 512 pages. 140 illustrat 
Formerly $4.00—NOW $1.54 
310. ROMANCE OF ARCHAEOL- 
oGy. R. V.C. Magoffin and Emily 
C. Davis. The ancient glories of 
bygone days, brought back to life. The 
fascinating story of how scientists 
unfold the pages of history. 368 pages 
with 144 illustrations. 
Formerly $5.00—NOW $1.59 


phy Stories of the Great Operas, and 
LY $ 


1.39 to $1.89 EACH! Some 


312. THE PAGEANT OF CIVILI- 
ZATION. Arthur G. Brodeur. A 
gigantic panorama of the ancient 
world, and the civilizations that were 
the forerunners of our own. 568 
pages. 50 full-page and many other 
smaller illustrations. 

Formerly $6.00—NOW $1.46 
314. DROLL STORIES. Honore 
de Balzac. A splendid edition of this 
most human of Balzac’s works. Hilar- 
ious, intriguing, sophisticated. Un- 
abridged and unexpurgated. Illus- 
trated by Ralph Barton. Formerly 
in 2 vols. $25.00. —NOW $1.69 
316. MY LIFE AS AN EXPLOR- 
ER. Sven Hedin. Forty years of 
perilous adventure and amazi 
capes from death in mystic 
exciting life of one of the t 
famous scientists and trave 
modern times. 544 pages. Profuse- 
y illustrated. Formerly $5.00. 

—NOW $1.59 

ROGET’S THESAURUS. The 
s guide to ‘“‘What word shall I 
Alphabetically arranged, in new 


318. 


or classifications. 

ormerly $3.50—NOW $1.39 

320. STORIES OF THE GREAT 
OPERAS & THEIR COMPOSERS. 
Ernest Newman. Now enjoy the 
opera, whether over the radio or in 
the dress circle! A thorough, easy- 
to-read story by the eminent London 
critic of operatic music, history, and 
the lives of great composers. 10238 
pages. Formerly in 3 vols. $10.00. 
—NOW $1.47 

322. THE COMPLETE GARDEN. 
By Albert D. Taylor, M.S8.A. As- 
sisted by Gordon D. Cooper, 
B.S.A. The book that solves every 
gardening problem! Covers all sea- 
sons, plants, the country over, from 
Maine to Florida. A book for every 
garden lover, Was $6.00. 
—NOW $1.79 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


5 Days Free 
Examination 


EAD the descriptions. 

Decide which volumes 
you wish to examine. No 
need to send any money 
with coupon—or to pay any- 
thing to postman. These 
books will be sent to you, 
absolutely free! 

Then, if you are sure that 
the books will be 


ly send us the indicated pric 
plus a few cents post- 
age for each volume. 
On the other hand, if 
you are not completely 
convinced of their 
amazing value, return 
them to us at the end 
of the five days and the 
examination will have 
cost you not a single 
penny. But mail the 
coupon now! Some of 
the editions are limit- 
ed. Delay may mean 
the loss of one of the 
greatest book bargain 
opportunities ever of- 
fered to the American 
public! GARDEN 
CiTY PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Dept. 792, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


invaluable 
additions to your library, mere- 


gains in 


xe 


On fine ont 

ish paper; #1 
ly bound inrich dark 
e, buekram imprinted 
in gold. 


Garden City Publishing Co. 

Dept. 792, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me the DE LUXE BOOKS encircled 
below. I will either send you within 5 days the 
indicated price, plus 15c per volume to cover 
packing and postage for each volume—or I will 
return the books without being obligated in any 
way. (Encircle numbers of books you want.) 
301 302 304 306 308 310 
312 314 316 318 320 322 


Name Ee oe Oe ae 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
Address 


Same 


Cit 
[| che thus saving packing and postage charges. 
5-day refund guarantee applies. 
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LETTERS 





NEWS - WEEK’S SECOND BIRTHDAY: 
News-WEEK seems to me not only a very 
agreeable and welcome weekly visitor in the 
home, but it contains a large amount of val- 
uable information, 

Wma. Lyon PHELPS 


New Haven, Conn. 


News-WEEK has become a necessary part 
of my daily life: I look forward to it, de- 
pend on it, enjoy it. It brings to me a better 
epitome of what is going on in the world 
than any other periodical for which I sub- 


scribe. ; 
J. G. Harsorp 
New York, N. Y. 


is found to be very interest- 
ing by all the members of my family and 
they get a great deal of enjoyment from it. 
Wiriiam A, Faison 


News-WEEK 


Chester, Pa. 


I fear that this commendation of News- 
WEEK will be trite and too much like that of 
most other readers. I find it by far the best 
medium for obtaining condensed news of 
things of importance which are happening. 

J. G. Hun 

Princeton, N, J. 


which, I 
original 


interested in NeEws-WEEK, 
steadily improving along 

lines. 
HERBERT 


I am 
think, is 
and promising 
BAYARD SWOPE 
New York, N. 


HOT HENS: You are printing a statement, 
as set forth by one in your letters column 
(Feb. 9) that the temperature of a setting 
hen being 102 degrees Fahrenheit. Then that 
of two hens is 204. What is the statement 
based upon? Your knowledge? Another 
man’s knowledge? And this presumably on 
the basis that 2 plus 2 equals 4? 

Of the innumerable things we know—that 
are not so—that is one of them. Two plus 
2 equals 4—at times, not always by any 
means. Not in this case. Here 2 plus 2 
equals 2, This does defiance to that “exact 


mathematics you say? Not so: 
a science to start with— 
are playing. 

P. G. TISMER 


science”’ 
Mathematics is not 
is only a “game” we 


Baltimore, Md. 

P. S.: These lines may be beyond your 
ken, A newspaper man has other things to 
think of. 

fa S&F 


Editorial Note: NeEws-WEEK thought so 
much of the heat-producing hens that they 
were consigned to the “Sideshow” section, 
which carries strange news stories, not let- 
ters. Some of the miracles which appear 
there cannot always be taken seriously. 

* 

QUOTAS FOR CRIMINALS: Crime _ condi- 
tions in the United States might be mate- 
rially improved if our government would 
base its immigration quotas, in inverse ra- 
tio, upon convictions in our courts of the 
various nationals of countries from which 
we receive immigrants, together with their 
immediate offspring—to test their adapta- 
bility to American ideals. 

In 1930, I was reliably informed that in a 
section of Europe containing a population of 
more than 1,000,000, no major crime had 
been committed within the past 90 years! 

J. Orr CAMPBELL 

Houston, Texas 
News- WEEK would be 
identity of this peace- 


Editorial Note: 
vrateful to learn the 
Ful region. 

* 

LONG NAME: Apropos the banal re- 
marks of Senator Long who sometimes ute 
ters “truth in jest’? as do the common rest 
of us, I would like to comment on his re- 
marks as quoted by the News-WeEEK of Feb. 
9. To quote: ane ‘wasn’t going into a Court 
where foreigners whose names he couldn't 
even spell woul tell us where to get off.’”’ 

This idiotic sentence would sound a little 
better from the mouth of another man who 
needs no protection from a pugilist bearing 
the somewhat un-American name of Messina. 
Does Mr. Long judge one a foreigner 
through the name a man happens to have? 
If so then he is a foreigner since his name 
“Long” could be either, or both, English or 


( “hinese ! 
at Wo. J. BENNETT 
lulare, Calif. 
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The DELMONICO...a name 
always distinguished for ex- 
cellence ... today one of New 
York’s smartest hotels, noted 
for its appointments, service 
and famed restaurant. 


For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 

~ 
Single Rooms from $4.00 


Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 
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NEWS COVERAGE 


News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
Se SS BBE ee 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Add the 4 Volume 
to your Reference Shelf 


Complete your reference library by adding 
the latest volume of the twenty-six issues of 
News-WeEEK from July 7th to December 29th, 
1934. Bound in the same handsome red cloth 
to match the former editions, it is an indis- 
pensable companion to them, a well of infor- 
mation, profusely illustrated by action photo- 


$239 to Subscribers 


graphs from every news-source in the world. 
News-WeEEK, bound, is the actual week by 
week history of the world. In the future you 
may look in these books for the living account 
of this important epoch in history. 

Order now, to insure the receipt of your 
copy of this limited edition. 


$329 to Others 


Prices on the first three volumes: 


I $5.00 to subscribers—$7.50 to others 
II $5.00 to subscribers—$7.50 to others 
{il $2.50 to subscribers—$3.50 to others 


Price advance on volumes I and II are due to limited copies left 


Reserve your volumes now. 
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WERE UNABLE 


Sweeping changes were being made in 
styling and design. Although Interna- 
tional deliveries were greatly increased 
over the preceding year, production on 
the new streamlined models ran far be- 
hind the demand throughout the year. 
It was a time of intense activity in the 


Last Year THOUSANDS OF MEN WHO WANTED 
IONPINE UNA ONAL “WRU CLES 


TO GET THEM 


engineering and manufacturing de- 
partments, but we would not hurry to 
the point where haste might endanger 
International quality. Better a sacrifice 
in sales than te leave an element of 
uncertainty in the lifetime of a single 


truck, 
New WE ARE 


SQUARED AWAY! 


We offer you the perfected 

result of thirty years’ evo- 

lution in International 
ee) Trucks... latest, most 
. beautiful, most efficient 
trucks to carry your loads 

... With the assurance of 

early delivery on any model 

in the complete new line. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


———— 
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GOLD CLAUSE: Supreme Court Sustains Roosevelt Dollar; 


But Congress Overstepped When Tinkering With Federal Bonds 


RIiS-EWING 


By 5 to 4 the Supreme Court Upheld the President and the Congress: (Front Row, Left to Right) Brandeis (5), Van De- 
vanter (4), Hughes (5), McReynolds (4), Sutherland (4); (Back Row) Roberts (5), Butler (4), Stone (5), Cardozo (5) 


70d save the United States and this 
rable court,’ intoned Charles El- 
Cropley, clerk of the Supreme 
rt of the United States. 
gavel banged. The 350 people 
ned into the Court’s chamber in 
hington’s Capitol last Monday either 
ed into their seats or kneeled in 
aisles. Beneath a shining gold 
e, symbol of American power and 
sat Charles Evans Hughes, 
Justice of the United States. 
nking him on either side sat four 
k-robed associates. 
. Hughes surveyed the court with 
idy blue-gray eyes. He smiled and 
from beneath his flowing robe a 
of papers. Then he adjusted his 
e-nez and began reading in a full, 
nant voice: 
Number 270: Norman C. Norman 
rsus Baltimore & Ohio Railroad... 
ber 471, 472: United States versus 
Bankers Trust Company ... Number 
F. Eugene Nortz versus United 
states... 
The first two cases ... relate to the 
called gold clauses in private obliga- 
ions ... (Lower courts) decided. . 
hat the gold clauses could not be en- 
forced . . . We affirm judgments in 
hose cases... 
“In Number 531... the plaintiff... 
holder of gold certificates of the United 


States Treasury... has shown no 
actual damage... 

“In Number 532, Perry versus the 
United States ...we hold that the 
joint resolution of (Congress), so far 
as it attempted to override the obli- 
gation of the United States ... is in- 
valid. It went beyond the constitutional 
authority of Congress. But we hold 
that the action is for breach of contract 
and that the plaintiff has failed to show 
a cause of action for damages.”’ 

Thus did the Supreme Court by a 5-4 
decision both uphold and repudiate New 
Deal action on the famous gold clauses. 

The country’s highest court supported 
the right of Congress to regulate cur- 
rency and change the gold content of 
the dollar. It acknowledged the right 
of legislators to pass laws that invali- 
date gold clauses in non-governmental 
bonds. 

At the same time the court held ‘‘Con- 
gress was without power to reduce debt 
by repudiating a contract,” and it 
judged cancellation of gold clauses in 
government bonds to be illegal. But it 
took steps to prevent any holder of 
those bonds from profiting by that ille- 
gality. It informed holders of Liberty 
Bonds that, although the government 
had no right to alter gold payments, 
there was no way to force the Treasury 
to pay in the precious metal. 


News: As Chief Justice Hughes be- 
gan to read, seventeen reporters in the 
court room jammed bulletins’ into 
pages’ hands. Directly outside the 
chamber door the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System went into action on a na- 
tion-wide hook-up. In the four corners 
of the world, telephones rang. 

The White House: Into a Cabinet 
t0om conference between President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau burst Stephen Early, 
White House Secretary. The gold de- 
cisions! The Chief Justice had broken 
precedent by reading the decisions 
before the opinions! It is coming over 
the Oval-Office Wire! 

Congress: A scattering of Senators 
and Representatives jumped from their 
seats and rushed outside to get the re- 
port. On Congress floors news spread 
in whispers. The government is upheld! 

Stock Exchange: In New York, 
brokers hung over tickers. For a week 
the market had moved sluggishly. Tele- 
phones rang. A man shouted: The gov- 
ernment is upheld! Waving purchase 
orders, brokers scrambled to the trad- 
ing floor. 

Abroad: In London, Paris, Tokyo, 
and other capitals cable operators 
jumped to attention. The gold clause 
decisions! Economists calculated the 
consequences, predicted that France 
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and other gold-bloc countries would 
have to devalue their currencies. 


PrivATE CONTRACTS: There are two 
cases in this category: 

Norman C. Norman, a New York 
jeweler, owned a $1,000 Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad bond. Handsomely en- 
graved on this security was a clause 
promising that payment of principal 
and interest “will be made” in United 
States gold coin of the standard existing 
Feb. 1, 1930. 

June 5, 1933, Congress canceled such 
gold clauses in both government and 
private contracts. It had already given 
Mr. Roosevelt power on May 12 to de- 
value the dollar. 

Jan. 30, 1934, it issued a third gold 
order, telling the President that, once 
he devaluated the dollar, he could not 
revaluate it above 60 per cent of its 
original content. The next day the 
President decreed that a dollar should 
comprise only 15.24 grains of gold in- 
stead of 25.8. The new dollar repre- 
sented approximately 40 per cent less 
gold than the old. 

Twenty-four hours later Mr. Norman 
presented $22.50 interest coupon to the 
B. & O. He pointed to the gold clause 
on his bond and demanded payment 
either in old-fashioned dollars or at the 
rate’ of $1.69 in Roosevelt dollars— 
$38.10. The railroad refused. So the 
jeweler went to court, protesting that 
Congress’s action in canceling his gold 
clause was unconstitutional. 

The second private contract case, in- 
volving Missouri Pacific Railway bonds, 
raised the same issue: that gold clauses 
were specifically designed to guard 
against a depreciated currency. 

The court’s majority opinion admitted 
that point. Yet, “contracts, however 
express, cannot fetter the constitutional 
authority of the Congress.” 

Reviewing Congress’s gold laws, Chief 
Justice Hughes declared: “Weare not 
concerned with their wisdom. The ques- 
tion before the court is one of power, 
not of policy.” 
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NEWS-WEEK CHART 
In the Capitol the Justices Trod This 
Path to Robing Room to the Su- 
preme Court Chamber to History 


Then he cited the $75,000,000,000 
worth of private, State, and municipal 
obligations in this country containing 
a gold clause. If that clause were up- 
held, the court maintained, debtors 
would have to pay out $1.69 in cur- 
rency, while their current income rested 
on the basis of only $1. This would 
mean a dual monetary system; Con- 
gress had a perfect right in refusing to 
allow it: 

“... The Congress has undertaken 
to establish a uniform currency... 
and to make that currency, dollar for 
dollar, legal tender for the payment of 
debts ... Congress was entitled to 
choose a uniform monetary system, and 
to reject a dual system.” 

In five of the court’s nine pairs of 
eyes the assumption that “these gold 
clauses are valid contracts and cannot 
be struck down” was “untenable.” Pri- 
vate parties, States, and municipalities, 
the majority decided, cannot enforce 
contracts which limit Congress’s au- 
thority. 

Private gold clauses did exactly that. 
Therefore they were illegal. The de- 
cision means that debtors can pay old- 
gold-dollar obligations with Roosevelt 
dollars. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS: Complain- 
ants also challenged the government on 
the clauses in its gold certificates and 
its Liberty Bonds. The United States 
Government cannot be sued without its 
permission. The cases reached the 
Supreme Court through the Court of 
Claims. Established by Congress, in 
1887, this court is empowered to deter- 
mine certain claims against the govern- 
ment based upon the Constitution or 
Federal legislation. 

F. Eugene Nortz, New York coffee 
broker, acquired $106,300 in gold cer- 
tificates “a long time before the coun- 
try went off the gold standard.” When 
the anti-hoarding edict forced him to 
turn them in to the Treasury, he re- 
belled and demanded an extra $64,334. 
The sum represented the difference be- 
tween the old gold price and the value 
of gold on Jan. 17, 1934, when he sur- 
rendered his certificates. 

In this case the court made the point 
that the dollar had not then been de- 
valued. Mr. Nortz, sc‘1 the court, was 
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paid currency for his certificates which 
were then “on a parity with that stanq. 
ard of value,” and he had not sustaineq: 
any actual loss. It maintained that even 
if Mr. Nortz had been paid in gold, he 
could not have sold the metal in worlq 
markets but by law would have had to 
turn it back to the Treasury. 

John M. Perry, another New Yorker, 
argued his own case in the Liberty 
Bond issue. When his $10,000 Liberty 
Bond was called for redemption, Apr. 
15, 1934, Mr. Perry maintained that the 
gold clause entitled him to gold or an 
extra $6,931.25 in devalued currency. 

Here the court distinguished between 
private and government contracts: 
“There is a clear distinction between 
the power of the Congress to control 
or interdict the contracts of private 
parties when they interfere with the 
exercise of its constitutional authority, 
and the power of the Congress to alter 
or repudiate the substance of its own 
engagements when it has borrowed 
money under the authority which the 
Constitution confers.” 

The court concluded that when it 
came to Liberty Bonds the joint res- 
olution of Congress repudiating the 
gold clause “went beyond the Congres- 
sional power.” 


But it held that Mr. Perry “has not 
shown, or attempted to show, that in 
relation to buying power he has sus- 
tained any loss whatever.”’ It held that 
his position in demanding $1.69 in the 
present currency for every dollar prom- 
ised in the bond “is untenable.” 


Expert lawyers could not fathom this 
part of the case. What does the court 
mean by “buying power,” they asked. 
Legal minds suggested that Congress, 
by statute, could solve any government 
difficulty by forbidding the Court of 
Claims to consider Liberty Bond cases. 
This would leave Liberty Bond holders 
with no way of proving claims against 
the government. 


Minority: The government won its 
sweeping victory in a series of 5-4 de- 
cisions. On the majority side, Chief 
Justice Hughes lined up solidly with 





KEYSTONE 


F. Eugene Nortz, Who Lost His 
Suit on U. S. Gold Certificates 
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WIDE WORLD 
Norman C. Norman, Who Lost 
in Railroad Gold Bond Suit 


Justices Louis D. Brandeis, Harlan F. 
Stone, Owen J. Roberts, and Benjamin 
N. Cardozo. Equally solid in dissenting 
were Justices James C. McReynolds, 
Willis Van Devanter, George Suther- 
land, and Pierce Butler. 

Leaning forward in his chair, Justice 
McReynolds spoke for the minority in 
a loud, bitter tone: “The Constitution, 
as we have. known it, is gone. This is 
Nero at his worst.” 


The 73-year-old Justice .scarcely 
glanced at the written opinion before 
him. He talked extemporaneously. “It 
seems impossible to overestimate the 
result of what has been done here today 
... The guarantees to which men and 
women heretofore have looked to pro- 
tect their interests have been swept 
away. 

“This is not a thing I like to talk 
about. God knows, I wish I didn’t have 
to. But there are some responsibilities 
attaching to a man on this bench to 
reveal to the bar, in all its nakedness, 
just what has been done.” 


Listeners strained their ears to catch 
the Justice’s rapid words. He spoke for 
twenty heated minutes. 


“We are confronted with a condition 
in which the dollar may be reduced to 
50 cents today, 30 cents tomorrow, 10 
cents the next day, and 1 cent the day 
after. 


“Loss of reputation for honorable 
dealing will bring us unending humili- 
ation; the impending legal and moral 
chaos is appalling.” 


Markets: News of the Supreme 
Court’s decision sent prices of securities 
and commodities rocketing. On the 
New York Stock Exchange brokers lit- 
erally roared. They grew hoarse shout- 
ing their bids. Buying orders poured in 
from all over the country. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe jumped 
$10 a share; E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
$4; U. S. Steel, $3. In the morning trad- 
ing had been dull, with only 220,000 
Shares changing hands during the first 
two hours. Between 12 and 1, trans- 
actions totaled nearly 1,000,000 shares. 
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The ticker lagged eleven minutes be- 
hind. 

Bonds joined in the rise, especially 
railroad bonds and United States Gov- 
ernment issues not containing the gold 
clause. 

After the first upward surge, profit- 
taking by traders reduced some of the 
earlier gains. But prices closed higher 
for the day. 

On the Cotton Exchange 
jumped $1 a bale. 


On the Board of Trade in Chicago, 
wheat and corn prices rose more than 
2 cents a bushel. Then William B. 
Bosworth, Assistant Secretary of the 
Board, shouted from the gallery. He 
announced that trading was suspended 
“until further notice.” Several other 
exchanges throughout the country also 
closed temporarily to prevent too wide 
price fluctuations. 


Abroad, trading on most markets had 
already ended when news of the deci- 
sion arrived. But brokers in London 
and Brussels excitedly bid for Ameri- 
can shares over the counter. Foreign 
currencies spurted: the French franc 
reached the highest level in weeks; the 
British pound leaped 2 cents upward 
against the dollar to $4.89. 
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WINNERS: Members of the adminis- 
tration and Congress cheered the Court’s 
decision. 

“We won all down the line,” beamed 
Attorney General Cummings. “No ad- 
ministration action seems to be re- 
quired.” 

“I am very much pleased with the 
decision,” said Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury Morgenthau. He declared that the 
Court’s ruling on the Liberty Bond case 
“will be very carefully studied in the 
next few days.” 

From the White House came the terse 
statement: “The President is gratified.” 

Other Comments: “At least we now 
know where we're going.”—Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma. 

“It might not have been absolutely 
legal, but it is right.’”—Representative 
Doughton of North Carolina. ° 

“This is a slap at the bloated bond- 
holders who were seeking an extra 
pound of fiesh.’”-—Representative Truax 
of Ohio. 


Losers: F. Eugene Nortz, coffee 
merchant, who sued the government in 
the gold certificate case, shrugged his 
shoulders: ‘‘There isn’t much for me to 
say. When a fellow gets licked, it’s 
best for him to stay quiet. I’m just 
going to get a copy of tne paper, read 
the decision, and let it go at that.” 

Senator Carter Glass, who fought 
every phase of the administration’s gold 
policy, spat out his bitter comment: 
“This shows the measure of moral des- 
titution to which the country has 
come.” 


FinALE: His historic decision read, 
Chief Justice. Hughes dined, then ac- 
companied Mrs. Hughes to the National 
Theatre to see Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“The Gondoliers.” His heartiest laugh 
came when it was decided on the stage 
that’ the two gondoliers should occupy 
the throne at the same time so that 
there should be no question of “the va- 
lidity of their acts.” 
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Pearson’s Printing Shop in Washington, Where Clarence E. Bright, 
Manager, Set Up Vital Parts of the Supreme Court’s Gold Decisions 





WORK RELIEF: 


Gets Stuck in Senate 


Gen. Robert E. Wood shut up his 
desk and hurried from his big office 
on Chicago’s Arthington Avenue last 
week. The soft-voiced, sharp-eyed 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., had 
an engagement in Washington. 

Arriving at the capital, he joined Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel E. Roper, 
and the two presented themselves at 
the White House. When General Wood 
came out he was Officially head of a 
special committee of business men to 
advise Mr. Roosevelt how to spend the 
$4,000,000,000 provided in the new 
Work Relief Bill. 

“There is no obligation upon the 
President to follow our suggestions,” 
he explained. 

The ex-cavalryman left West Point 
three years before Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, and went to a lonely army post in 
the Philippine swamps. There he could 
find nothing to read but a United States 
census report—so he read that. He 
acquired a taste for such statistics and 
is today an authority on population 
trends. 

He quit the army for business in 1915, 
only to be called back for war service. 
From France he went back to Wash- 
ington as acting Quartermaster General. 
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Bill Rushes Through House, 


as ‘Pious, Puzzling Hope’ 


From Washington he went to Chicago 
as vice president of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. Six years later Sears, Roebuck 
offered him a vice presidency. At 48 
he became president, in charge of a 
business of more than $300,000,000 a 
year. The astronomical figures in the 
Work Relief Bill were no novelty to 
him. 

On Capitol Hill, meanwhile, the bill 
was having hard sledding. It had 
rushed through the House after three 
hours of hurried debate. But it stuck 
in the Senate. 

Senator Frederick Steiwer of Ore- 
gon, who badgered the administration 
on the veterans’ bonus issue last year, 
leaped up to warn that the “wage-re- 
lief scheme”’ might “destroy America.” 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho 
found the bill deplorably “vague.” 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Mich- 
igan’s Republican Presidential timber, 
called the bill a “lottery,” a “pious, 
puzzling hope,” and a “counsel of des- 
peration.” 

“It is a blank check for the biggest 
sum of money ever passed in a single 
transaction!” he declared. 

Rebellious Democrats joined Repub- 
licans in mapping a finish fight against 
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ACME 
Gen. Robert E. Wood, Adviser on 
How to Spend $4,000,000,000 


the administration measure. 

The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee debated the bill for three weeks 
before reporting it without material 
change. Last week it finally reached 
the floor. <A field day for interested 
parties ensued. 

Lobbyists buttonholed Senators to 
urge their pet theories. Contractors 
wanted work-relief projects placed in 
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The Work Relief Bill Gives a Blank Check for Projects Like This: Concrete Piles for New York Tri-Borough Bridge 
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Republicans Celebrate Lincoln’s Birthday With Dinner and Speech-Making: (Left to Right) 
Theodore Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, Gov. Harold Hoffman of New Jersey, Glenn Frank 


the hands of private firms. Members 
of the eighteen-man Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
haunted the Capitol. They demanded 
that relief workers be paid, not $50 a 
month, as President Roosevelt wished, 
but wages equal to those in private in- 
dustry. 

William Green, the federation’s presi- 
dent, wrote each Senator that labor 
was “counting on your help.” Senator 
Pat McCarran, colleague of Steiwer in 
the pro-bonus fold, sponsored the fed- 
eration proposal, 
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FARLEY :Twenty-T hree Occupants 
Of Room 1701 Worry Kingfish 


The loud-speaking Kingfish, Senator 
Huey P. Long of Louisiana, last week 
focused Senatorial attention on Room 
1701. He wants it investigated. 


The room and its adjacent offices, one 
of many suites that line long corridors 
in the massive office building at 205 
East 42d St., New York City, has plenty 
of tenants. 

Listed occupants of the room: 

Alda Holding Co. E. A. Jova. 
Leo Bishop. — John P. Kane Holding Co. 
.. Beattie. J. P. Kane. 
row Holding Co. Arthur Luley. 
John A. Eliot. C. E. McCartney. 
James A. Farley Holding Co.John A. Philbrick Corp. 
Flax-Li-Num Insulating Co.John A. Phi'brick Jr. 
Harry B. Finnegan. Joseph M. Philbrick. 
General Builders Supply Samuel Schiff. 

Corp. Albert Siebert. 

Harry Hahn. T. C. Wood Holding Co, 
The John Holding Co. Theodore C. Wood. 

Kingfish Long was interested in the 
General Builders Supply Corp., parent 
concern of the James A. Farley Hold- 
ing Co. Ten of the individual occupants 
of room 1701 are directors of the parent 
company, which sells supplies to con- 
tractors—who occasionally build public 
buildings. 

Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
the Senator shouted, was mixed up in 
it all. He bawled for an investigation 
of James Stewart Co. which built the 


New York Postoffice Annex and pur- 
chased material from the General Build- 
ers Supply Corp. He bellowed for an 
airing of “general and specific charges 
of misconduct, irregularity, dishonesty, 
and other activity on the part of the 
said James A. Farley.” 

Republicans in the Senate grinned in 
pleasant anticipation of choice reve- 
lations. Democrats tried to quiet the 
Kingfish by referring his resolution to 
the Postoffice Committee. But each day 
the Louisiana Senator sprang to his 
feet from his Senate seat and launched 
a vituperative oration. 

Four days of such tactics wore out 
his fellow Senators. They passed a 
resolution calling upon PWA Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes to submit all 
data gathered in investigations of the 
Stewart Company, the General Builders 
Supply Corp., the Postmaster General, 
and his business connections. 

Mr. Farley, basking in Florida sun- 
shine at Tampa, sighed when he heard 
what was going on in the Senate. 

“I’m being whereas-ed by Huey Long 
in Washington now but I do not take it 
seriously.” 

Mr. Ickes did not know whether there 
was any material on Mr. Farley. But 
the Kingfish jubilantly crowed that he 
had plenty of material. 

“I’m going to get Farley,” he boasted. 


HOOVER: Ex-President Gives 
His Idea of ‘Social Security’ 


Two years ago Feb. 13, Herbert 
Hoover, President of the United States, 
rolled into New York City’s Pennsyl- 
vania Station on a private train from 
Washington. Whisked through solid 
lines of police to the lavishly gilded 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the tired Presi- 
dent found the entire fourteenth floor at 
his disposal. That evening he delivered 
his final political speech at the annual 
Lincoln’s Birthday dinner of the Na- 


tional Republican Club. Three weeks 
later he moved out of the White House. 

As ex-President, Mr. Hoover went 
home to Palo Alto to write a book, an- 
swer letters, and putter around Stan- 
ford University’s library. Last week 
marked his first visit to the East Coast 
since he turned the country over to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He went to the 
same hotel, addressed the same dinner 
of the same club. Four policemen were 
adequate escort for Mr. Hoover as 
private citizen. A standard hotel suite 
sufficed him. 

Lincoln, Mr. Hoover told his audience, 
“believed passionately that Americans 
should be masters of the State and not 
the pawns of the State.” The 750 rock- 
ribbed Republicans who crowded the 
Waldorf’s Starlight Roof clapped, 
whistled, and cheered. They did not re- 
quire their hero to point the anti-New 
Deal moral of his tale more specifically. 

The staunchly G.O.P. New York Her- 
ald Tribune found the occasion “excit- 
ing entertainment” and suggested that 
“perhaps the turn from the New Deal 
has commenced.” 

A Waldorf girl clerk was less en- 
thusiastic. “So he’s here, is he? Well, 
well. Last week we had Janet Gaynor. 
She was nice.” 

Mr. Hoover was not out-of-pocket for 
the expenses of his trip. He came to 
be inducted as a director of the New 
York Life Insurance Co. Al Smith, 
New York’s brown-derby ex-Governor, 
also a director, nominated him for the 
post. For the twenty-minute directors’ 
meeting he attended, Mr. Hoover re- 
ceived $50. The company also paid his 
traveling expenses. His railroad fare 
and drawing room on the Twentieth 
Century Limited between Chicago and 
New York, both directions, amounted 
to $333.80. From Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago similar accomodations cost $167. 
The westward trip from Chicago cost 
the company nothing: Mr. Hoover’s son, 
Allan, motored him home. 

Even as a life insurance company di- 
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rector Mr. Hoover found opportunity to 
be true to his anti-New Deal principles. 
Life insurancce, he told his co-directors, 
“is the only basis of personal security 
which we in America have found 
sound.” 
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NANTUCKET: ‘Cease Fire’ Order 
Stops ‘Barbarous Slaughter’ 


Thirteen years ago two surprised 
fishermen sighted a deer thrashing 
through the waves miles off the New 
England coast. They lugged the pant- 
ing buck on board and carried it to 
Nantucket, once headquarters of the 
whaling industry, now a resort for 
11,000 Summer vacationists. 

For four years the gentle buck was a 
lonely public pet. Then Breckenridge 
Long, a Summer resident, now United 
States Ambassador to Italy, decided 
the deer might like company. He im- 
ported two startled does. 

Friendship ripened into love. Recent- 
ly the offspring of this original trio 
numbered 350. The island’s thin clus- 
ters of stunted pitch pine provided 
inadequate food and retreat from man. 
So the deer became tame as household 
pets—ambling into back yards for free 
meals. 

Truck farmers on the island took a 
realistic view of this idyllic condition. 
Last year the herds ate $800 worth of 
their sprouting crops. Farmers and 
home owners schemed. As a result, the 
State Legislature declared an open 
season of one week on Nantucket’s 
deer. 

For a day and a half last week shot- 
guns roared. Animal-loving islanders 
ducked for cover, shrieking at red- 
hatted hunters: “Slaughter! Barbar- 
ous! Butchers!” 
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Deer Fell Fast at Nantucket, So the Open Season Was Called Off 
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By noon of the second day 55 white- 
tailed deer lay dead. The Division of 
Fisheries and Game counted: Natives 
had killed 36; invading “sportsmen,” 
19. 

A town official’s remarks echoed gen- 
eral sentiment: “Hunters from the 
mainland should get a charge of buck- 
shot in the pants.” A Boston news- 
paper called the hunt as sporting as 
“going out into the pasture and killing 
a calf.” 

Letters and telegrams plastered the 
office of James M. Curley, Massachu- 
setts’s genial Irish Governor. Bowing 
to the will of an outraged majority, the 
Governor suspended the law. In vain 
advocates of the slaughter pointed out 
that if the deer were left to multiply 
unmolested, the herd would number 
40,000 in ten years. Extra game ward- 
ens rushed to Nantucket to enforce the 
“cease fire” order. 

Wild turkeys took an even worse 
beating than the deer. By killing four, 
hunters exterminated the island’s en- 
dire breed. 


WILD WEST: Out Where You 
Say It With a Smile or Else 


Hopi Indian bellhops in native buck- 
skin lead guests through the cool, richly 
carved Spanish lobby of the Hotel 
Westward Ho in Phoenix, Ariz. Potted 
ferns and over-stuffed love-seats might 
suggest to an Eastern stranger that 
some of the Wild West’s wooliness had 
been shorn away. One night last week 
Benjamin B. Moeur, Arizona’s doctor- 
Governor, corrected that impression. 

At 9 o’clock he strode into the foyer 
with his private secretary in tow. The 
large-boned executive, who, wags main- 
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tain, gained office by the votes of the 
thousands of babies he midwifed in a). 
most 40 years of rural practice, headeq 
for the elevators. He passed Arthur R. 
Crowell, wealthy Winter visitor from 
Spokane, Wash. Crowell lounged ip 
high-heeled boots, sombrero, and bright- 
ly hued shirt. Fellow guests heard him 
taunt: “How’s the baby-snatching rack. 
et tonight, Doc?” 

The Governor wheeled, then bel- 
lowed: “Who do you think you’re talk. 
ing to, you damned long-legged cattle. 
rustling --- -- - -----!” 

The 66-year-old chief executive lent 
weight to his words by heaving a fist 
at Mr. Crowell’s head. Mr. Crowell is 
also a virile Westerner. He swung a 
stiff right, cutting a gash in the Goyv- 
ernor’s cheek. Mr. Moeur sat down, got 
up, lunged, met another fist, and sat 
down again. Finally spectators sepa- 
rated the two men. 

Mr. Crowell went to the police sta- 
tion and Governor Moeur went home to 
apply beefsteak to his swelling, dis- 
colored eye. Then he had Mr. Crowell 
released. 

“Give him a cigar,” he ordered. 





DAME WARDEN: 31 of ‘Mother 
Waters’s ‘Boys’ Play Hooky 








Fifteen years ago the Oklahoma 
State Reformatory at Granite had a 
reputation of being a hellhole. Officials 
used crude but effective means to bend 
refractory inmates to their will. A 
broken rule meant dank, vermin-swarm- 
ing dungeons, or hanging by thumbs 
from cell ceilings. 

When Dr. George A. Waters became 
warden, he carried on in the “treat ’em 
rough” tradition. To the warden’s house 
just outside the prison’s stone walls he 
brought his wife, Grace, whose inter- 
ests centered solely in her home. 


Hearing nothing but prison talk, 
morning, noon, and night had its effect. 
Mrs. Waters became interested. She 
cast a curious eye on the hundreds of 
prisoners—ranging in age from 16 to 
past 50. At first she listened. Then she 
talked. The result: her husband gave 
up several of the more medieval forms 
of punishruent. 


Dr. Waters died suddenly. Civilian 
employes of the reformatory begged the 
Governor to let Mrs. Waters step into 
her husband’s shoes. He refused. But 
a year later the next Governor said: 
“The job is yours.” Her position was 
and is unique: America’s only woman 
warden of an all-male prison. 


Prisoners, expecting to find the new 
warden soft, felt keen disappointment. 
Warden Waters encouraged their con- 
fidences, listening untiringly to tales of 
woe. Any prisoner at any time could 
speak to her. They referred to her as 
“Mother.” But she clamped down doub- 
ly hard on trouble-makers. 

Despite good intentions, Warden Wa- 
ter’s record bears several black smudges. 
In September, 1931, ten inmates, 
armed with meat cleavers, abducted 
three guards. In August, 1932, 23 
criminals escaped to spread terror 
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through southern Oklahoma for days. 

This week, with spectacular ease, 31 
jailbirds blazed their way out of the 
Granite Reformatory. Waving pistols, 
and using women and children visitors 
as human shields, they overpowered 
turnkeys. They killed one guard. Risk- 
ing death, Warden Waters directed the 
capture of eight, who got no farther 
than the highway in front of the prison. 
Five were caught after a hunt over 
Oklahoma’s badlands. Eighteen eluded 
ploodhounds, airplanes, and possemen. 

The escape, coming in the midst of 
an investigation of her administration, 
put Mrs. Waters in hot water. She 
stifled a sob: “The break was made 
with guns smuggled into the prison.” 

To quiet the storm of criticism, the 
woman warden pointed with pride to a 
petition signed by 519 of her 703 
charges. They praised her administra- 
tion and asked that she remain as war- 
den. 


ROOSEVELTS: The Ex-Navy De- 


partment Assistant Remem bers 


During the first year of the war 
Charles Denison Holmes felt the Allies 
needed a gasoline engine sturdier and 
more powerful than any then developed. 
The 45-year-old inventor set to work in 
his waterfront machine shop at Mystic, 


Allies two years later, Mr. Holmes hur- 
ried to Washington. He took with him 
a 12-cylinder engine developing 400 
horsepower and capable of driving a 
subchaser through the water at a 22- 
knot clip. 

In Washington’s bustle of war prep- 
arations Mr. Holmes gained an inter- 
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view with Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Franklin Roosevelt. 

“You have just what we need badly,” 
the Assistant Secretary told him. For 
a year nothing happened. Then in 
July, 1918, came a sudden summons 
from the War Department. The Holmes 
engine promised to fit a crucial need in 
the mammoth Spring drive of 1919, 
which was to crush Germany. A curt 
War Department order allowed Mr. 
Holmes three months in which to pro- 
duce a smaller engine, of 250 horse- 
power. Plans called for 2,000 of them 
to move big-guns in the coming drive. 

But only two of the new guns were 
complete when the Armistice ended the 
war. Canceled contracts ended Holmes’s 
expectation of royalties. 

The inventor closed his shop. Long 
hours of high-pressure work left him 
with arthritis and failing eyesight. He 
gave up his engineering work. His 
health continued to decline. 

Last week a brother, Jeremiah 
Holmes, wrote Mr. Roosevelt that 
Charles Denison Holmes was desperate- 
ly ill. Mr. Roosevelt remembered the 
inventor’s war service, for which he 
had received neither profit nor thanks. 
He sent off a letter. 


In Mr. Holmes’s darkened bedroom, 
his wife read it to him. It expressed 
“thanks of this government, as well as 
my own.” 


® William Henry Gilbert, 93, of Craley, 
Pa., mounted the White House steps on 
Lincoln’s Birthday as President Roose- 
velt’s only caller for the day. The white 
goateed patriarch allowed he was “sort 
of scared.” 

Seventy years ago Craley stood 
stifiy at attention guarding Lincoln’s 
bier as the corpse lay in state in Phila- 
delphia. Five other Union soldiers who 












W. H. Gilbert: ‘Sort of Scared’ Calling on President Roosevelt 
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shared that honor with Craley are all 
dead. 

During last week’s visit the veteran 
sat in one of Lincoln’s chairs. 


SPEED SPEECH: Race, Mexican; 
Course, 618 Words; Time, 2.50 


A speed of 250 words per minute is 
the top limit for effective speech-mak- 
ing, say teachers of elocution. Above 
that limit, words grow jumbled. Floyd 
Gibbons, whose sentences tumble over 
the radio in a torrent, pushes his speed 
up to 300. President Roosevelt’s chat- 
ty radio voice coasts at half that 
speed. 

Last week Representative John J. 
Boylan, modestly mindful of the value 
of Congress’ time, asked his colleagues 
for 21% minutes in which to address 
them on the religious question in Mexi- 
co. Speaker Byrns looked startled— 
requests for fractions of minutes are 
oddities—peered closely at the clock on 
the opposite wall. When his gavel fell 
Mr. Boylan, who had lots to say about 
Mexican suppression of Catholics, had 
uttered 618 words—just four per 
minute below the jumble speed. 

Rising to suggest that Mexican re- 
ports of cruelty were exaggerated, 
Texas’s Thomas L. Blanton called for 
even finer measurement. He asked for 
2% minutes. Including three questions 
asked by Mr. Boylan, Mr. Blanton’s 
time yielded 507 words. The Texan 
reached a tempo of but 225 words per 
minute. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Signed the measure providing for restora- 
tion of the 5 per cent Federal pay cuts on 
Apr. 1 instead of July L. 

Conferred with Secretary Ickes and other 


Interior Department officials on the status 
of Governor Pearson of the Virgin Islands. 


SENATE: 









Passed the Wheeler resolution calling for in- 
vestigation of telephone companies by the 
Federal Communications Commission; sent 
it to House. 

Received resolution to permit commercial 
treaty amendments authorizing arms em- 
bargoes against Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Finance Committee considered the Town- 
send Old Age Pension Plan. 

Time in debate: 16 hours, 25 minutes, 

HOUSE: 

Received three bills proposing to strengthen 
national defenses in Hawaii and the Canal 
Zone. 

Received report of special Committee on un- 
American Activities urging that all for- 
eign propagandists be required to register 
with the State Department, and that their 
sojourn in this country be at the pleasure 


of the Secretary of State. 
Time in debate: 12 hours, 26 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
State Department named George C. Hanson 
consul general and Charge d'Affaires at 
Addis Ababa, Abyssinia (see page 12). 
Postmaster General Farley petitioned the 
ICC to reopen hearings on airmail rates, 
in order to consider differences in operat- 
ing expenses since October, 1934. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

NLRB, in a report to the President, said 
that it was powerless to enforce its own 
decisions, and asked for clarification of 
Section 7(a) of NIRA. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Feb. 14) 







Tet cai vcc0s cetcbudesp couse $46,548,971.69 
Expenditures ...cccecsecseeees $118,600,189.49 
Balance ...cccccscscssccoseces $2,189,041,449.66 
Deficit, fiscal year...ssseeeess $2,121,410,569.60 
Public debt... .cccccccccses $28,499,256,790.70 
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so ‘ ¥ ABYSSINIA: Il Duce Demands Bare Heads; the 


| Lion of Judah Demands Bayonetless Diplomacy 


After the rains—war! 

From the capital at Addis Ababa, 
8,000 feet above sea level, to the hottest 
malarial valley, this whisper ran 
through all Abyssinia. Millions of 
black-skinned natives felt that hated 
Italian troops would march in as soon 
as the Spring monsoons cooled the low- 
lands and dispelled the fever. 

Il Duce last week demanded an in- 
demnity of $44,900 and insisted that 
proud tribal warriors stand in bare. 
headed salute to the Italian flag. He 
required their King of Kings (see page 
25) to guarantee the sanctity of Italian 
colony borders and to allow a League of 
Nations commission to fix the disputed 
frontier of Italian Somaliland. 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO In the lofty capital, where mangy 
Johnny Get Your Gun, Abyssinian Style: Emperor Haile curs fight with hyenas over street gar- 
Selassie Experimenting With a Modern Machine Gun bage, the black Emperor conferred with 


advisers. From his modern wireless 
station he got news that a first con- 
tingent of more than 3,000 Fascist 
militiamen had sailed this week for 
Africa. His dusky Cabinet, proud feudal 
chiefs who sport lions’ manes as the 
insignia of their rank, advocated de- 
fiance. The Lion of Judah never swal- 
lowed an insult! Sir Sidney Barton, 
tall, sandy-haired British Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Abyssinia, counseled mod- 
eration—a polite warning that the Lion 
could count on no support from London. 

Emperor Haile Selassie listened to 
his various advisers. Then he dispatched 
a sharp protest against Mussolini’s 
bayonet brand of diplomacy. He denied 


; : . winewor.o that Abyssinians menaced Italian Som- 
Natives Against Natives: If War Comes, These Colonials of Italian aliland. 


Somaliland Will Battle the Tribal Warriors From Across the Border In Rome, Negradus Yesus, Abyssinian 


Minister added a few remarks of his 
own. “We have 800,000 men under 
arms. We can raise 1,000,000. We will 
defend our country to the last and 
make Italy respect our boundaries.” 
Next day both Emperor and Minister 
became more conciliatory. They would 
appeal again, they announced, to Ge- 
neva. Unimpressed, Il Duce ordered all 
Italians to be “ready for any eventuali- 
ty.” He boasted of the ardor of the 
troops leaving for the “African front.” 
Seventy thousand militia, he added, 
have volunteered for African service. 
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Loor: Mussolini would sniff at Abys- 
sinia’s coffee, ivory, hides, and skins 
exports, which total a mere $5,000,000 
a year. But there are tales of rich un- 
exploited deposits of gold, platinum, 
and oil. American and European engi- 
neers who have surveyed parts of the 
country pooh-pooh such stories as eX- 
aggerations. Yet large sections remain 
unexplored. 

Abyssinia separates Italian Somali- 
land and Eritrea. Annexed or placed 
under a protectorate, it would consoli- 
date Rome’s Eastern African Empire. 

wibewormp 4 Victory over the fierce tribesmen 
In the Streets and Squares of Addis Ababa, the Word Spread would also satisfy long-postponed Ital- 
That the Spring Monsoons Would Be Followed by War ian vengeance for the bloody 1896 de- 
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feat at Adowa, where nearly 8,000 Ital- 
ian and colonial troops were slaughtered. 

The British Minister’s attitude and 
the studied non-interference policy ‘of 
Paris recalled the “understandings” of 
1906 and 1915. Under these secret 
agreements Britain, France, and Italy 
agreed to divide Abyssinia into three 
spheres of influence and support their 
mutual interests. 

Britain feels that as long as she can 
control Lake Tsana, source of the Blue 
Nile which irrigates the Sudan and 
Egypt, the rest of Abyssinia doesn’t 
matter. France’s chief interest lies in 
the Addis Ababa-Jibouti railroad. Re- 
cently she gave Italy a share in the 
line in return for Fascist support in 
Europe. 


Warriors: In any military struggle, 
the King of Kings must rely on tribal 
militia, who habitually flout his authori- 
ty and constantly fight each other. 
Many of them have only spears and 
bows and arrows. Others depend on 
old-fashioned single-shot Mausers, fir- 
ing dum-dum bullets. The regular 
army, almost 100,000 men, is reported 
to have modern rifles and 250 machine 
guns. 

Strategists feel that in a lengthy war 
Abyssinians would stand little chance 
against the well-equipped forces of 
Gen. Emilio de Bono, Mussolini’s most 
trusted commander. Yet the savage 
blacks, accomplished guerilla fighters, 
still jabber proudly of their great 
Adowa victory. 


FRANCE: Premier Flandin Gets 


Meaningless V ote of Confidence 


Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin last 
week determined to limit the inexhausti- 
ble loquacity of French politicians. He 
demanded of the Deputies a supreme 
sacrifice: “We must have not only a 
party truce, but a truce of criticism. 
We must have silence in order to act.” 

The erstwhile disciple of President 
Roosevelt and advocate of a French 
NIRA, turned orthodox overnight, de- 
clared against unemployment insurance 
and a public works program. Instead, 
he placed his faith for recovery in 
cheaper money and the end of peasants’ 
sock hoarding. 

He called for a permanent vote of 
confidence, not one which would be up- 
set next week. In a burst of enthusiasm 
Deputies—knowing it meant nothing— 
gave it to him: 444 to 124. 


ESCOFFIER: ‘King of Chefs’ Leaves 
The Kitchens of This World’s Kings 


Auguste Escoffier, the world’s great- 
est chef, seldom showed temperament 
in the kitchens he directed. On the 
rare occasions when some assistant 
Spoiled a dish, the black-capped little 
chef, his long white mustache bristling, 
would stride up to the culprit. 

“Voila,” he would observe in his high 
Squeaky voice, “c’est pas un chou a 
lEscoffier!” (“That’s no Escoffier 
puff-paste!”) That was all. In the 
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morning the offender would draw his 
last pay check. 

Last week the “king of chefs and 
chef of kings” died in his seaside villa 
at Monte Carlo, aged 89. 

As a child he wanted to be a sculp- 
tor. But at 13 he left Grasse, his na- 
tive village, to become a cook’s ap- 
prentice in his uncle’s restaurant at 
Nice. Until his death, save for some 
months’ service in the Franco-Prussian 
War, he devoted himself to cooking— 
the only art, he said, in which the law 
does not protect the creator from the 
plagiarist. 

Of his hundreds of culinary contribu- 
tions, Peach Melba is the most famous. 
The story goes that the diva Mme. 
Nellie Melba, as a guest at the Carlton 
Hotel, London, loved peaches and ice 
cream for dessert. One day she gave 
Escoffier tickets for Lohengrin. In 
gratitude, he prepared for her luncheon 
a swan of ice, with widespread wings 
like the bird in the opera. On a leafy 
nest between them lay a peach, poached 
in vanilla-flavored syrup, surmounted 
by vanilla ice cream, raspberry puree 
flavored with kirsch, and fresh al- 
monds. 

Napoleon III, King Edward VII, 
King George, all the French Presidents, 
and millionaire gourmets of Europe 
and America patronized Escoffier. 
Kaiser Wilhelm, for whom the great 
chef cooked dinner during the Kiel re- 
gatta in 1906, wiped his long mustache 
after the supreme of sole poached in 
Rhine wine, and sent for the artist. 

“You have greatly pleased me, 
maitre,” he beamed, “how can I repay 
you?” 

“Give us back Alsace-Lorraine,” the 
little Frenchman flamed, “for if you 
do not I shall take up arms the next 
time and help to take it back.” 

But when war came he was 69—too 
old to fight. He remained in London, 
cooking at the Carlton Hotel for Lord 
Kitchener and other British notables. 
Every morning at 7 the great chef 
toured the kitchens and superintended 
the scrambled eggs for his own break- 
fast. “I want the eggs well beaten,” he 
would squeak. 

In 1920 France named him a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor: he was the 
only chef in history to wear the red 
ribbon. 

. 


GERMANY: Hitler Finds Pact 
Unpalatable, Blames ‘Cooks’ 


The Anglo-French peace plan proved 
too bitter a pill for Adolf Hitler to swal- 
low whole. Last week he licked off the 
sugar and spat out the medicine. 

The Reich Leader found the proposed 
anti-air-raid accord palatable. But he 
gagged at the Eastern Locarno pact 
and the Danubian agreement guaran- 
teeing Austria’s independence. With- 
out mentioning either by name, he sug- 
gested in his formal reply that Ger- 
many merely consider them, bearing in 
mind her “especially exposed situation 
in the heart of Europe.” The proposal 
that Germany rejoin the League he 
pointedly ignored. 

Der Fuehrer concocted a nasty dose 
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The Prince of Wales Vacationing at Kitzbuehel, Austria, Where an 
Ungrateful Innkeeper Charged Him $13.16 For One Bottle of Whisky 


himself. His note bluntly placed on the 
allied powers responsibility for the ar- 
maments race “which has arisen from 
the abandonment by the heavily armed 
States of disarmament as prescribed by 
the treaties.” 

In closing, he asked for a private 
consultation with Britain as a prelim- 
inary to the general get-together en- 
visaged by the plan. French newspa- 
pers screeched protest. They charged 
that the German patient was trying to 
stir up ill feeling between his self-ap- 
pointed doctors. 


TRAITORS: The _ Executioner’s Axe 
Falls Alike on Blonde and Brunette 


At dawn Monday, in the red brick 
courtyard of Berlin’s Ploetzenser Pris- 
on, an executioner in a high hat and 
white gloves stood leaning on his axe. 
Two women in coarse gray cotton 
dresses staggered out between guards. 
Their slim necks were shaved. Twice 
the executioner raised his axe and 
twice slashed down, severing the blond 
and brunette heads. Thus the Third 
Reich punishes traitors. 

A year ago the- blond Baroness 
Benita von Berg, a well-known society 
beauty, became infatuated with Capt. 
Ulrich von Sosnosky, a Polish spy. 
To help her broad-shouldered, shifty- 
eyed lover, she cultivated the unat- 
tractive brunette Renata von Natzmer, 
who worked as a confidential typist in 
army headquarters. Finally she bribed 
and blackmailed her and other aristo- 
cratic young War Ministry workers to 
part with military secrets. 

All went well for the spies until the 
mother of one of the workers asked her 
daughter, a General’s secretary, how 
she could afford.a new fur coat.. The 





girl explained that the army paid 
generously for overtime. Still sus- 
picious, the mother communicated with 
an official who found that the girl 
seldom worked at night. Quietly he 
put operatives of the anti-espionage 
department on the trail. 

Secret police raided a reception in 
the Pole’s apartment and seized his 
fashionable guests. Many of them 
stayed in prison for weeks, wearing the 
evening clothes in which they were 
arrested. 

Isobel Lillian Steele, an American 
girl arrested as a friend of the prison- 
ers and saved by the State Depart- 
ment’s intervention, saw Baroness von 
Berg in prison. “I guess they’ll kill 
me,” the German said. “I don’t care. 
When one is in love, one pays for what 
one does.” 

The secret People’s Court sentenced 
the two women to death. Fraulein 
Irene von Jena, an accomplice, got life 
imprisonment. Captain von Sosnosky 
was also arrested. It was reported 
that his life was spared at Poland’s 
request. 


* 
AUSTRIA: Gouger Nicks Wales; 


Government to Nick Gougers 


Even royal tourists get robbed. The 
Prince of Wales recently visited the 
quaint village of Kitzbuehel, in the Ty- 
rol, for Winter sports. His patronage 
started a fad which crowded Austrian 
resort hotels for the first time in years. 
Yet an ungrateful hotelkeeper charged 
him 70 schillings—$13.16—for one bot- 
tle of whisky. 

Austria’s prosperity depends on her 
tourist trade, so the government in 









Vienna took steps. Last week it set up 
a federal commission to control prices, 
Henceforth over-greedy landlords wij] 
be subject to fines up to $375, or six 
months in jail. 


U.S.S.R.: More Live Stock Makes 


Moujik Almost a Capitalist 





In Czarist Russia in the Spring, vil- 
lage priests used to don bright vest- 
ments and lead solemn peasant pro- 
cessions into the fields. There they 
blessed the coming crops, the new 
lambs and calves, and the red-shirted 
moujiks who tended the flocks. 


Under the Soviet regime, priests 
grew scarce. Red shirts, considered 
too gay for herders, gave way to sober 
garments. But Moscow’s vaunted effi- 
ciency took a tumble when applied to 
the herds. Peasants, infuriated by vir- 
tual confiscation of stock, slaughtered 
millions of animals. From 1916 to 
1933 the big-horned cattle total dropped 
from 58,900,000 to 38,600,000; sheep 
and goats from 115,200,000 to 50,600,- 
000; horses from 35,100,000 to 16,600,- 
000; pigs from 20,300,000 to 12,200,000. 

Even Stalin took alarm. The Soviet 
Union’s stern boss permitted peasants 
who work on collective (cooperative) 
farms to own a limited number of ani- 
mals. As a result, Communists esti- 
mate, the nation’s cattle total jumped 
16 per cent in 1934. Last week Jacob 
Yakovleff, husky agricultural chief of 
the Communist party, announced fur- 
ther concessions. 

In future each household unit in a 
collective may own one cow, three 
calves, two sows and their offspring, 
fifteen sheep or goats, and unlimited 
rabbits, fowls, and bees. Such a 
menagerie, up to last week, would have 
threatened its owner with kulak rank- 
ing and exile. 


BRITAIN: MacDonald Shouts 
Down Hecklers; India Bill Saved 


In 25 years of British politics, George 
Lansbury has worked out a kindly prin- 
ciple: ‘Hate conditions, not men.” Last 
week he broke his rule. The white- 
whiskered Labor leader was disgusted 
with the men who manage Britain's 
government. 


The latest work figures provoked his 
anger. Since Dec. 17 seasonal trade 
declines had ousted 239,500 Britons 
from jobs. Statistics for Jan. 28 showed 
that 2,325,000 men and women were out 
of work, only 64,000 less than the 
same day last year. 


“You will never deal with this ques- 
tion properly,” barked the 75-year-old 
Laborite, “until you give the man who 
is workless enough to maintain himself 
and his wife and children on the best 
standards of wages going in the coun- 
try.” He grew furious at the thought of 
the $5.90 weekly dole established for 
man and wife. The means test, retained 
under the new unemployment act, 
struck him as “wicked and atrocious.” 
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Then he demanded that Parliament cen- 
sure the government for “gross incom- 
petence” in handling the problem. 


In Parliament Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald stood up to reply. La- 
porite jeers constantly interrupted his 
speech. Finally the Premier lost his 
temper. “These insulting remarks are 
most offensive,” he shouted, “and no 
one knows it better than those who 
make them.” 


Later, Tories snowed the censure mo- 
tion under by a vote of 374 to 68. Dur- 
ing the debate Neville Chamberlain, 
gaunt Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
quashed reports that the Cabinet in- 
tended to adopt David Lloyd George’s 
plan for unemployment relief through 
public works: “T would tell those of 
you who call on the government to be 
bold and courageous and to start out 
on new adventures, that you are play- 
ing with fire when you are dealing with 
national finance.” 


® Attacks on the India Bill produced a 
freak partnership. 

Laborites, demanding immediate Do- 
minion status for India, denounced the 
Tory plan to give her only partial 
self-government. lLaborites’ old foe 
Winston Churchill thinks even the Tory 
plan is too liberal. 

A proposed Labor amendment con- 
fronted Mr. Churchill with the neces- 
sity of voting either for Dominion sta- 
tus or for support of the government. 
Mr. Churchill, who dislikes both gov- 
ernment and Laborites, chose the lesser 
of the two evils. He swung his 80 die- 
hards to the opposition, swelling the 
Labor amendment votes to 133. But 
Stanley Baldwin, Lord President of the 
Council, mustered 404 to force the bill 
through its second reading. 


Mr. Baldwin seized the chance to de- 
ny reports of a general election in the 
near future: “I am told there are ‘wars 
and rumors of wars’ with regard to 
the government being on its last legs 
and an election being imminent.” The 
sturdy Tory leader braced himself. “I 
have no consciousness of being on my 
last legs and I have not even consid- 
ered the question of an election yet.” 
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MELBOURNE RACE: Parer and 
Hemsworth Finish ‘a Bit Late’ 


Last October twenty planes shot out 
of Mildenhall Airport in England, 
roared southeast over Europe, headéd 
for Australia in the greatest air race 
in all history. Seventy-one hours later 
the British winners, C. W. A. Scott and 
Tom Campbell Black, put the wheels of 
their plane down on Melbourne’s air- 
port. Early last week—four months 
after the winners arrived—a racer was 
still on the track. 

Few racers had the bad luck that 
hounded Raymond Parer and Geoffrey 
Hemsworth of New Guinea. First they 
crashed at Beauvais, France. Mechani- 
cal or weather troubles checked them 
at practically every other route control 
point. Feb. 9 they reached north Aus- 
tralian soil, jogging southward at a 
leisurely pace. 

Wednesday of last week they finally 
arrived at Melbourne. Parer apologized 
for being ‘a bit late.” By boat the trip 
would take only 33 days. 

But the jinxed airmen smashed at 
least one record. They bettered the 
eight months’ England-to-Australia 
time Parer made in 1919. 


MACON: The Largest Whale-Like 


Craft Goes to a Watery Grave 


Some 110 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco the Point Sur lighthouse juts 
sharply above jagged, massive coast 
rocks. Near sunset one day last week 
Thomas Henderson, lighthouse keeper, 
squinted his eyes toward the sea: 

“My family and I were watching the 
Macon floating northward .. . Sudden- 
ly one of the dirigible’s top fins ap- 
peared to peel off, laying the frame 
bare from about a third of the way 
| ere 

“The ship circled, turned south, and 
tried desperately to gain altitude. Black 
objects were hurled from the cabins 


The Macon at Her Base in Sunnyvale, Calif., Where No More Dirigibles Are Expected for a Long While 
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and landed in the ocean with great 
splashes and noises like bombs explod- 
ee Lt 

In the control room of the world’s 
largest airship the rudder wheel lurched, 
then spun out of the hands that gripped 
it. “Control-room telephones jingled 
noisily as half a dozen men stationed 
in the Macon’s stern tried to report 
what had happened. A vertical gust of 
wind had torn the upper fin away. With 
it went a great banana-peel slice of 
fabric. Two helium-filled gas chambers 
burst with sickening “‘swooshes.” 

Lt. Comdr. Herbert V. Wiley, ranking 
officer aboard, sensed what was com- 
ing. He was one of three who survived 
the Akron’s dive into the stormy At- 
lantic off Barnegat Light, N. J., on 
Apr. 4, 1933. 

With the Macon’s controls ripped off 
and the sustaining lift of the two stern 
gas chambers gone, a crash was in- 
evitable. If lives were to be saved, 
Lieutenant Commander Wiley had to 
accomplish two things: stop the ship, 
and see that she landed as evenly as 
possible. If she should hit the water 
vertically on her tail, men perched high 
in the ship’s forward quarters would 
stand small chance of survival. 

In the control room “Doc” Wiley gave 
orders calmly, preventing even a sug- 
gestion of panic. To level the 25-degree 
upward tilt of the Macon’s nose, he 
ordered helium “valved” from the for- 
ward chambers. Aft, the crew jetti- 
soned water tanks, gasoline, clothes, 
shoes, ballast, and oil. Then the men 
scrambled forward to help weigh the 
ship’s nose down. 

The loss of ballast shot the Macon up 
from 1,250 feet to 4,600. But, it brought 
her within 10 degrees of an even keel. 
Then the $2,450,000 airship started set- 
tling to destruction at the rate of 300 
feet a minute—the speed of a slow 
elevator. 

At 800 feet mechanics reversed the 
eight motors. Three minutes later the 
tail of the Macon dipped quietly into the 
dusky waters. From her nose, still 125 
feet out of the calm sea leapt two men. 
Impact with the water killed them both 
—Florentino Edquiba, Philippino mess 
boy, and Ernest Edwin Dailey, radio 
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operator. Eighty-one others waited un- 
til the nose settled near the water be. 
fore jumping. Then they splashed to. 
ward inflated rubber boats tossed over. 
board as the Macon descended. 

The 22 marooned on a tiny forward 
deck were the last to leave. It was get- 
ting dark. As they lowered their way 
down mooring ropes, their blinking 
flashlights made them look like a “file 
of fireflies.” 

Calcium flares, tossed into the sea to 
light the way of rescuers, ignited pools 
of gasoline and oil. If the sea had not 
doused them, they might easily have 
roasted the heads of men still swim- 
ming in the water. 

By the time the silvery snout of the 
Macon went under—exactly 47 minutes 
after the first SOS—the vanguard of 
the battle fleet with which the dirigible 
had been maneuvring hove into view, 
Searchlights picked out of the black- 
ness all the Macon’s crew except Ed- 
quiba and Dailey. 

Thus, last week fate wrote finis on 
any immediate lighter-than-air building 
plans of the United States Navy. Dis- 
aster has hounded airships of all na- 
tions save Germany. Great Britain lost 
three dirigibles before she abandoned 
this branch of aviation. Italy lost the 
Italia in the Arctic in 1928. France’s 
attempts to develop lighter-than-air 
craft ended after the Dixmude disap- 
peared completely somewhere in the 
Mediterranean four days before Christ- 
mas, 1923. 

The United States has been more 
dogged. The Roma, bought from Italy 
for the army, fell in flames Feb. 21, 
1922, killing 34. A 70-mile gale ripped 
the Shenandoah apart over Caldwell, 
Ohio, Sept. 3, 1925, with a loss of four- 
teen lives. Besides the Roma, Shenan- 
doah, Akron, and Macon, the United 
States lost the ZR-2, built in England 
for the navy. On her trial flight on 
Aug. 14, 1921, she burst into flames 
over Hull, England. The hissing inferno 
annihilated 28 British naval men, 16 
United States naval officers and men, 
and $2,000,000 worth of airship. 

Out of the dirigible experiments that 
have cost 141 American lives and over 
$11,000,000 the United States has man- 
aged to salvage only the obsolete Los 
Angeles. This German-built craft, now 
firmly lashed to the ground at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., as a training ship, came 
to the United States after the Armistice 
as indemnity for war damages. 

President Roosevelt, deeply impressed 
with lighter-than-air craft last Sum- 
mer when the Macon met him Hawaii- 
bound on the cruiser Houston 1,200 
miles at sea, last week admitted im- 
mediate building plans must be for- 
gotten. To replace the dirigible’s utility 
in scouting activity, he suggested con- 
centration on long-range scout planes. 

Representative Carl Vinson of Geor- 
gia, Democratic chairman of the power- 
ful House Naval Affairs Committee, 
sounded the loudest note in the dirig- 
ible’s dirge: “The curtain has been 
rung down on lighter-than-air craft in 
the navy.” The Macon took its name 
from the largest town in his Congres- 
sional district. 
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HAUPTMANN: Prosecutor Goes 


To Miami; Prisoner to Trenton 


“If you are convinced, as all of us 
are... you have got to find him guilty 
of murder in the first degree. 

“Of course, if you want to line up 
with Hauptmann ...I can find no 
fault with you, provided it is based on 
the testimony.” 

Attorney General David T. Wilentz 
turned away from the jury box and sat 
down. Almost immediately he jumped 
up again, startled by a voice from the 
pack of the Flemington court room: “If 
your Honor please!” some spectators 
thought they heard more: “A man con- 
fessed . . .” a scuffle. A man in clerical 
dress continued shouting as a constable 
ejected him. The shouter was the Rev. 
Vincent Godfrey Burns, brother of 
Robert Elliott Burns who successfully 
resisted extradition as a fugitive from 
a Georgia chain gang. 

If his words had reached the jury, 
six weeks of testimony might have 
ended with a mistrial for Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, accused of the Lindbergh 
baby murder. 

Instead, a day later, the jury decided 
in 11 hours and 14 minutes that Haupt- 
mann was “guilty as charged.” Justice 
Thomas W. Trenchard sentenced him to 
die at Trenton, N. J., the week of Mar. 
18. 


Berore: “Kill him! Send him to the 
electric chair!” A holiday mob screamed 
to the jurors Lincoln’s Birthday, at the 
luncheon recess during Mr. Wilentz’s 
summation. 


* The following day Justice Trenchard 
delivered his charge. He ordered no 
one to leave until he had finished. No 
copy might go to newspapers, he ruled. 
Reporters’ fingers itched (see page 23) 
when they heard the judge, in com- 
menting on Defense Counsel Edward 
J. Reilly’s efforts to implicate the Lind- 
bergh servants, raise an emphatic ques- 
tion: ‘Do you believe that?” 

“Swell copy’—but it couldn’t get out. 
Finally Emil Visconti, chief of the West- 
ern Union Service, risked contempt of 
court. He tucked batches of the “hot 
news” under his coat and quietly 
walked out to the wire room unnoticed. 


*“That’s not so good for us,” whis- 
pered Defense Counsel Lloyd Fisher to 
Hauptmann, as Justice Trenchard fin- 
ished his charge. “I know it,” said the 
prisoner. 


* After the jury retired, reporters and 
lawyers inside the court and a growing 
mob outside whiled away the time with 
forced gayety. Near the court house 
steps a Negro played hybrid tunes on 
& combination drum, fife, and cymbal. 


‘Inside Defense Lawyer Reilly joined 


Adela Rogers St. Johns in a rendition 
of “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” 
Wearing a Western Union messenger’s 
cap, he pranced in the balcony, then 
downstairs to take the witness stand 
and burlesque prosecution testimony. 

Reporters littered the floor a foot 
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deep. with paper, cigarette stubs, bot- 
tles, soggy sandwiches. Walter: Win- 
chell, Broadway columnist, started a 
crap game in the judge’s library. At 
the game’s end Mr. Fischer was $75 
richer. “That,” commented the de- 
fense lawyer, “is more than I earned 
during the entire trial.” 


® At 10:28 P. M. the bell at last tolled 
announcing the jury was ready. Lawyers 
grew hysterical. Hauptmann, who had 
paced his cell all day, entered. Then 
Mrs. Hauptmann; the jurors, the four 
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months ago. already;” he said) Penni- 
less, he asked for public contributions 


for tte’ edst of his appeal. The funds, 


he said, were to be deposited to his 
credit in the Hunterdon County Nation- 
al Bank at Flemington. The bank re- 
fused to take the money. 


®In Kamenz, Germany, a little old 
woman wept hysterically in a plain 
room graced only by a red sofa, a 
stove, a clock, and a few family pic- 
tures. Next day Frau Pauline Haupt- 
mann, the prisoner’s 70-year-old moth- 


INTERNATIONAL 


No. 17400 Arrives at Trenton 


women red-eyed from weeping, and 
after ten endless minutes—the judge. 
By 11 o’clock it was all over. “Guilty!” 


AFTER: From a window, a messenger 
boy shouted the news to the crowd out- 
side, ghastly white from flashlight 
flares. Bronx cheers mingled with hur- 
rahs. The mob howled both congrat- 
ulations and derision at the jurors, led 
through a solid line of troopers for their 
last night at the Union Hotel across the 
street. There, until 3 A. M., the twelve 
held a jubilant party. 


®In his cell next day Hauptmanao 
granted an interview. “If I had any 
confession to make, I would do so five 





er, wrote President Roosevelt and Gov. 
Harold Hoffman of New Jersey, asked 
clemency for her son. Then she sent 
Hauptmann a cable and all the money 
she could spare for the defense fund—9 
marks ($3.60). 


®In Flemington’s boarding house, a 
straw-haired woman also wept. “Leave 
me alone. Leave me alone. I want to 
see no one but my Bubi,” whimpered 
Mrs. Hauptmann. Her “Bubi” is Mann- 
fried, just a little younger than the 
Lindbergh baby at the time of his 
death. 


® In a dozen homes, twelve men and 
women gleefully rejoined their families. 
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Still nerve-taut, they refused to see 
newspaper men. One juror, Howard V. 
Biggs, finally revealed that Mrs. Verna 
Snyder, Mrs. Rosie Pill, and Robert 
Cravatt held out for life imprisonment. 
Mrs. Snyder and Mrs. Pill yielded on 
the next to the last ballot: Cravatt 
yielded on the last. The twelve jurors 
will meet again this week to consider a 
“dignified” stage appearance. 


®In New York movie theatres’ patrons 
watched flickering glimpses of the prin- 
cipals in the long court room drama. 
No less than seven audiences booed At- 
torney General Wilentz; cheered De- 
fense Counsel Reilly and his client 
Hauptmann. 


© After the verdict Hauptmann spent 
a required 48 hours in Flemington jail. 
As he arrived at the brick death house 
in Trenton, a booing crowd watched. 
Foremost among them stood Elmer .A. 
Kemp, local undertaker who customa- 
rily buries prisoners executed there. 
Hauptmann became convict No. 17400. 


Juror Charles Snyder Is Welcomed 
Home by His Wife and Two Sons 


; aaveraen 
Death Chamber at Trenton: In a Cell 
Six Paces Away Hauptmann Waits 


He went to:Cell No: 9, six paces from 
the execution chamber. , 


® In New York Betty Gow, the dead 
baby’s nurse, boarded a Europe-bound 
steamer. “Let’s have a look at you,” 
exclaimed a woman, grabbing her by 
the arm. Miss Gow slapped her face. 

Other principals also departed: Dr. 
John F. Condon, ransom intermediary, 
for Panama: Mrs. Dwight Morrow, 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s mother, for Mexico: 
Attorney General Wilentz for Miami. 

There reporters raised the question 
he so often asked Hauptmann: “Now 
just where were you the night of Mar. 
1, 1932 (the kidnaping night) ?” 

Mr. Wilentz looked puzzled: “I don’t 
remember!” 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Customs Court 
Grants Miss Schwing Her ‘Nip’ 


A young woman motivated by “the 
principle of the thing” last week 
wrecked Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau’s ruling forbidding tour- 
ists to bring home from abroad more 
than one quart of liquor duty free. 

Marion A. Schwing of White Plains, 
N. Y., returned last September from a 
West Indies cruise. In her luggage lay 
four bottles of Virgin Islands rum, 2 
bottle of Curacao, and two quarts of 
rye. “I like a nip now and then,” she 
laughed. But she was furious that 
Customs officials demanded $3.35 in 
liquor taxes. That “just didn’t make 
scnse’’—for she could have brought in 
cuty free $100 worth of anything but 
liquor. 

Miss Schwing protested to the Cus- 
toms Court. Its three judges upheld 
ber contention that the liquor re- 
strictions were foolish and ordered the 
$3.35 refunded. Rejoicing sympathizers 
inundated her with congratulations— 
then had their own hopes dashed. 

Any change in Customs regulations 
takes 60 days to go into effect. In 
this case a government appeal last 
week postponed a change indefinitely. 


KEYSTONE 
Juror Verna Snyder, Who Held Out 
for ‘Life, Returns to Her Husband 


RuLep: By Judge Eugene O’Dunne 
of Baltimore, that finders of a $28,009 
gold cache were its keepers. Last 
Autumn Henry Grob and Theodore 
Jones, both 16, discovered a pot of old 
gold coins underneath the Jones’s ce]- 
lar floor. The boys, whose families are 
on relief rolls, planned to get their 
mothers homes of their own. The 
mothers visioned college educations 
for their sons. All agreed the first 
thing to do was to tell relief workers 
they need no longer call. 

DISMISSED: By Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Salvatore A. Cotillo of New York, 
Fay Webb Vallee’s suit to set aside a 
separation agreement under which 
Rudy Vallee, her crooner-husband, 
pays her $100 a week. The suit ended 
as it began—vwith a fight, this time in- 
volving Benjamin Cohen, one of Mrs. 
Vallee’s lawyers. 

Justice Cotillo began it by asking 
Benjamin Hartstein, another of her 
lawyers, whether he had any excep- 
tions. “Yes,” said Mr. Hartstein, “to 
an occurrence ... when you offered to 
engage in fistic combat with Mr. 
Cohen.” 

“Take the stand,” roared the judge. 
Mr. Hartstein did. “Do you know of 
your own knowledge that I invited Mr. 
Cohen to fistic combat?” asked te 
judge. “No,” admitted Mr. Hartstein. 
“Get down,” ordered the judge, vow- 
ing to hold the lawyer in contempt of 
court. Mr. Hartstein apologized. Then 
Justice Cotillo dropped the contempt 
charge. 





THE ARTS 





MUSIC: .Spanish Segovia Strun:s 
Bach, Haydn, and Albeniz 


A stout man in conservatively cut 
evening clothes sat down on a half- 
backed chair. Carefully he placed his 
left foot on a foot-high yellow footstool, 
adjusted a guitar across his lap, and 
wiped the instrument’s six strings with 
a chamois cloth. 

Nimble fingers began plucking—not 
folk tunes or college songs. Andres 
Segovia, Spanish guitarist, absent from 
America since 1931, last week played 
compositions by Bach, Haydn, and Al- 
beniz. 

In the auditorium of New York’s 
Town Hall, even standing room was at 
a premium. In his early ‘teens, the 
native of Granada, Spain, gave his first 
concert before a small society known 
as the Circulo Artistico. No famous 
teacher drilled him. Still his fame 
spread so rapidly that at 22 he ap- 
peared in the Paris Conservatoire. Four 
years later, he made his American 
debut at the insistence of Pablo Casals, 
Spanish ’cellist. 

Masters on the guitar are rare. Since 
1700 there has been but one to each 
century—all Spanish. First Sor, then 
Tarrega, and now Segovia. So far, 
Segovia says he has found no one to 
take his place. In Germany, Austria, 
and Russia interest in the instrument 
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is rapidly growing. In Vienna recently 
the Conservatoire inaugurated a course 
for the study of the guitar. 

It is a difficult instrument to play be- 
cause the performer has not only to 
carry the tune, but also provide the 
harmonic base that accompaniment 
would usually supply. Recently, due to 
Segovia’s amazing virtuosity, modern 
composers have taken an interest in 
the possibilities of the guitar as a truly 
musical instrument. Ravel is at work 
on a composition for Segovia. 

This week in New York the guitarist 
will present a Sonatina written for him 
by the Italian musician Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco. De Falla, Turina, and other 
Spanish musicians have contributed to 
his repertoire. Segovia himself has 
transcribed over 150 pieces. 

Few other homely instruments have 
won their way to the concert stage. 
In 1927 in a concert of contemporary 
composers at Steinway Hall, Mark 
Huntington Wiseman, a music-minded 
business man, wielded a musical saw as 
obbligato accompaniment to Louise 
Llewellyn Jarecka. The jews-harp, the 
ukelele, and the sweet potato still await 
their masters. 


ART: Lynching Show Opens in 


Spite of Opposition ‘Outburst’ 


Walter White tweaked his small mus- 
tache. His. short arms leaned on a 
cluttered desk in an office building on 
New York’s lower Fifth Avenue. His 
eye fell on a drawing of a lynching 
scene. Beside him, in a magazine was 
a second lynching picture—sardonically 
drawn. A picture on the book jacket 
of his novel, “Fire in the Flint,” pounded 
it home a third time—lynching! 

White gave his mustache another 
tweak. An idea dawned: why not draft 
artists to join the protests against 
lynching ? 

The business of Mr. White, 42-year- 
old Secretary of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, is to promote beneficial -prop- 
aganda for Negroes. Almost all this 
country’s lynchings have had Negroes 
as victims. 

He tested his idea for a lynching ex- 
hibition first on “representative un- 
biased people.” Their reactions were 
favorable. Next he asked artists to 
submit work in any medium they pre- 
ferred. Such well-known painters as 
Peggy Bacon, Julius Bloch, Paul Cad- 
mus, and William Chase responded. 
Thomas Benton, Jose Orozco, Reginald 
Marsh, John Steuart Curry, and the late 
George Bellows had already painted 
lynching scenes. White obtained per- 
mission to use their work in the show: 
“An Art Commentary on Lynching.” 

_To keep the public from branding this 
distinguished art as mere pro-Negro 
Propaganda White decided to seek the 
patronage of a group of well-known 
Persons. His association would keep in 
the background. More than 175 writers, 
painters, musicians, actors, and society 
People assented. 

Jacques Seligmann Galleries, a French 
house known for its modern and old 
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‘The Fugitive’ 
by John Steuart Curry 


master shows, offered to house the show 
without charge from Feb. 15 till Mar. 
2. Four days before the opening Selig- 
mann reneged. Protests from “unidenti- 
fied sources” caused the action. “I was 
faced with an outburst of opposition,” 
he claimed. The “outburst of opposi- 
tion” is rumored to have come from a 
good customer of the gallery. He hap- 
pened to be a Southerner. 

Immediately four other galleries do- 
nated their space. Arthur Newton won 
the show. In his small studio 49 paint- 
ings, drawings, lithographs, etchings, 
and sculptures seethe with the indig- 
nation of their creators. 

The artists have depicted brutality in 
its most sickening form. Critics agreed 
no spoken or written argument against 
lynch law could be as hard hitting as 
this visual articulation. 

Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Cleveland, Ohio, have requested the 
pictures for exhibition. 


AUCTION: Surgeon Bids and Buys, 
Operates, Then Bids and Buys Again 


“Dr. R. E. Moran—12 o’clock,” read 
the operating room schedule in the gray 
stone Emergency Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C. At 11:50 a patient swathed 
in sheets was wheeled in. Dr. Moran 
was not in sight. 

Meanwhile an auctioneer’s gavel 
rapped three times in the dim interior 
of “Henderson Castle” on Washington’s 
smart Sixteenth Street. A middle-aged 
man stepped forward. He wrote a check 
for $240, signed it R. E. Moran, and be- 
came the owner of Dore’s water color 
“The Young Mother.” 


Then the doctor jumped a cab, rushed 
the mile and a half to the hospital, per- 
formed his operation, and rushed back 
again in time to buy H. D. Wood’s 
“Gathering the Hay.” 

The auction last week disposed of the 
possessions of the late Mrs. John D. 
Henderson, who built the red, rough- 








‘Mob Justice’ 
by Warren Wheelock 


‘Her First Lynching’ 
by Reginald Marsh 


cut stone mansion. Widow of a former 
Missouri Senator, she provoked fabulous 
legends that went the rounds of Wash- 
ington dinner tables. She is supposed to 
have poured a cellar-full of valuable 
wines and liquors down a drain when 
Prohibition became effective. 


George Goodacre, Washington sports- 
man and owner of a chain of restau- 
rants, bought a mammoth painting of 
a brewery wagon drawn by four horses 
painted by Edmund de Pratere. Mrs. 
Henderson paid $10,000 for it. Good- 
acre got it for $310. It will hang in one 
of his black and white tiled lunchrooms 
to tease the palates of customers. The 
restaurants are not licensed for beer. 


The paintings auctioned numbered 
279. Estimates of their worth ranged 
from $14,000 to.$200,000. They brought 
$15,000. 
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WIDE wana 
Jack Dempsey in the Days When 
He Was the Manassa Mauler 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Hannah Williams and Dempsey 
After Their Marriage at Elko, Nev. 








INTERNATIONAL 
Proprietor Dempsey Posing as a 
Cook in His Own Restaurant 
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DEMPSEY: Jack May Succeed 
If He Doesn’t Eat too Much 





Of all champions, past or present, 
William Harrison Dempsey is probably 
the most jittery and high-strung. He 
can’t relax in an automobile. He can’t 
sit in a chair for more than a few 
minutes without getting nervous. De- 
liberate talkers rile him. He likes to 
be on his feet every minute. He likes 
people who talk very fast and are al- 
ways going somewhere. 

Today, nine years after Gene Tunney 
took away his heavyweight title, Demp- 
sey flies about so fast that reporters 
can “cover” him only by working in re- 
lays. 

Rare is the day when some newspa- 
per sport section fails to carry a Jack 
Dempsey story. “Control of Madison 
Square Garden will pass to Dempsey.” 
“Jack Dempsey shoots 96 golf.” “As 
Mike Costello and Jane Gray, Jack 
Dempsey and Hannah Williams register 
at Nevada Hotel.” “Former ‘Scandals’ 
girl, Hannah Williams, becomes Demp- 
sey’s third wife.” ‘“Dempseys have a 
daughter.” “Dempsey says, ‘Hell, I 
wouldn’t trade her for all the champion- 
ships of the world.’ ” 

“Jack Dempsey chews _ tobacco.” 
“Referee Dempsey knocks out wrestler.” 
“Jack Dempsey loves dogs.” “Jack 
Dempsey earned $5,000,000.” “Jack 
Dempsey will buy professional football 
team.” “Jack Dempsey walks down 
street flipping coins to beggars.” “Jack 
Dempsey a crack rifle shot.” “High- 
voiced Dempsey wishes he could sing 
bass.” “Jack Dempsey imports Jack 
Doyle, a new Irish fighter.” “Jack 
Dempsey so nervous he plays solitaire 
until he falls asleep.” “Jack Dempsey 
only reads the comics.” 

Last week sport pages ran a new 
headline: “Jack Dempsey Opens a 
Restaurant in New York.” Another 
proprietor would have had to spend a 
fortune to get the quantity of adver- 
tising that Dempsey got free. Notables 
of stage and screen, politicians, promot- 
ers, hero-worshipers, and _ friends 
jammed into the low red-brick struc- 
ture opposite Madison Square Garden 
for opening dinners. Ex-Mayor James 
J. Walker obliged with a congratula- 
tory wire from London. 

Dempsey’s Restaurant should prove 
a financial success if newspaper men 
and hangers-on don’t eat up all the 
food. Dempsey has two experienced 
partners, Jack Amron of the Hollywood 
Restaurant, and Lew Brooks, architect- 
restaurant man. 

They must keep their eyes not only 
on free eaters but on Dempsey himself. 
Often he eats nineteen times a day. He 
keeps two cooks constantly over a stove 
in his! private home. 

When on duty in his restaurant 
Dempsey will have little time to him- 
self. Out-of-towners, old-timers, and 
curiosity-seekers will be constantly at 
his elbow hoping for a chat with the 
Manassa Mauler, whose career has be- 
come legendary. 
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Jack was born 39 years ago in Ma. 
nassa, Col. His father claims his fists 
closed when he first came into the 
world. He is part Indian, Scottish, 
Irish, and Jewish. Dempsey rose to ring 
heights from the depths of a mine. 

He still remembers the girl friends 
of his championship days. He greets 
them with a friendly pat on the rear, 
calls them “sister,” and hands them out 
big bills if they are broke. 

Of Gene Tunney’s interest in Shake. 
speare, Dempsey says: “I guess that 
old writer is okay if he helps Gene’s 
racket.” 

Of the one-time colored menace, Har. 
ry Wills: ‘He never was a fighter.” 

Of Jack Sharkey: “I can whip him 
when I’m 80.” 


e 
TABLE TENNIS: Viki 


Does the Expected in London 


Barna 


In London last Saturday, 11,000 fans 

crowded around the 9-by-5-foot green 
wood table bisected by a miniature ten- 
nis net. At one end pranced Viktor 
(Viki) Barna, small, white-faced, cat- 
like. At the other cavorted Miklas Sza- 
bados, a stockily built fellow-Hunga- 
rian, pitted against Barna in the finals 
_of the table-tennis championship. Sza- 
bados, famous for his forehand, would 
have been the favorite against anyone 
else in the world. But Barna owns 530 
trophies, never loses a title except by 
failing to defend it. 

Barna warmed up in the first game, 
losing it 17-21. Then he got hot. Stand- 
ing far back from the table, he allowed 
Szabados’s shots to descend almost to 
the floor before returning them. From 
his shoe-tops he flicked the little cellu- 
loid ball at bullet speed to the corners 
of the table. Once Szabados fell, in- 
juring his right hand. Barna took the 
second game, 21-17. 

In the third game Szabados stead- 
ied his game and speeded up his drives. 
He won 21-19. From then on Barna 
could not be stopped. Nine out of ten 
times he scored with his backhand and 
supplemented it by occasionally leaping 
forward to bring off forehand kills. He 
won the last two games of the match, 
21-11, 21-19. 

First a lawn-tennis player, Barna 
took up the microscopic game when 
given a table-tennis set on his fifteenth 
birthday. He lives in Paris and often 
tours foreign countries as he did the 
United States last month. His usual 
exhibition opponent is Sandor Glancz, 
a perfect stylist who can drive a ball 
three out of five times into a box 3 
inches square. 

Most Americans know the game 
Barna rules as “Ping-Pong,” a trade- 
mark copyright name of Parker Broth- 
ers, equipment manufacturers and pop- 
ularizers of the sport. There is a leg- 
end that it originated in the ’80s when 
two ingenious Britishers piled a row of 
books in the center of a table, tore the 
lids off cigar boxes, and began batting 
a champagne cork at each other. _ 

But Parker Brothers officially i0- 
vented the game in the ’90s and ex- 
ported it to Hamley Brothers in Lon- 
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don. Then it was played with a strung 
racket and a webb-covered ball about 
half the size of a tennis ball on a din- 
ing room table. A London clergyman 
suggested a small celluloid ball. The 
sound of the ball bouncing on a wood- 
en table suggested the name “Ping- 
pong.” Parker Brothers promptly reg- 
istered it at patent offices. 

For years the firm not only sold 
“Ping-Pong” equipment but, by organ- 
izing and backing the American Ping- 
Pong Association, made rules, ran tour- 
naments, and had complete control of 
the table game. 

Four years ago revolt flared against 
this control. By 1933 players had 
formed the United States Table Tennis 
Association. Parker Brothers, now al- 
so backers of “Camelot” and ““Make-a- 
Million,” retain about 90 per cent of the 
equipment business sold to both table- 
tennis and “Ping-Pong” addicts. Both 
the U.S.T.T.A. and Parker Brothers 
warn against careless mention of table 
tennis as “Ping-Pong.” 

Few laymen know the difference. But 
only those tournaments sponsored by 
Parker Brothers’ American Ping-Pong 
Association can properly be called 
“Ping-Pong.” 

The editors of Table Tennis Topics, a 
monthly devoted to their game, are 
careful never to mention “Ping-Pong.” 
They refer to Parker Brothers as the 
“p.p. trade-mark & copyright owners.” 


SHORTS: Ch. Nunsoe Duc de la 
Terrace and Margot Lumb Win 


Mrs. Sherman R. Hoyt, wife of the 
noted yachtsman, was traveling in 
Europe looking for rare dogs to add to 
her thoroughbred kennels at Katonah, 
N. Y. At Continental shows, she looked 
enviously at a French poodle, champion 
Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace, who had 
won championships in Switzerland, 
France, Austria, Germany, and Eng- 
land. She imagined he was unreason- 
ably expensive. 

December, 1933, Mrs. Hoyt got a sur- 
prise. Her mother managed to buy 
Duc for about $1,000 and gave him to 
her for a birthday present. Last year 
Duc showed eleven times. Always he 
was chosen best of breed. Last week a 
veteran judge, Alfred B. Maclay, named 
Duc best dog of New York City’s West- 
minster Kennel Club show, the country’s 
outstanding test of canine aristocracy. 

No poodle ever won this award be- 
fore. Duc, now 5 years old, will retire 
to beget little Ducs. Partially clipped, 
he looks like a whitewashed baby lion. 

SquasH Racquets: Margot Lumb, 22- 
year-old British southpaw, took the 
British women’s court title from Susan 
Noel several months ago. This month 
She cleaned up in the United States. 
Playing with a heavier ball and in a 
smaller area than she is used to at 
home, she won our national title. 

Last week, in the Wolfe-Noel inter- 
national team plays, she won her match 
although the British team lost 2-3. On 
Saturday she won the invitation tour- 
nament at Ardsley-on-Hudson. 











Drinkmoor Moonshine, Declared the 
Best Bulldog in Westminster Show 





WIDE WORLD 
Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace, First 


Poodle to Capture the Whole Show 


WIDE WORLD 
Nancolleth Marquis, Pointer, 
Judged the Best Sporting. Dog 
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AP:"A ‘Break’ in the Greatest 
Story of Newspaper History 


In 100-odd large United States news- 
paper plants a week ago Wednesday 
evening, ink-spattered pressmen stood 
poised. Beside each printing press the 
scene was essentially the same. One 
man’s gloved hands held a silvery 
stereotype plate with big block-let- 
ter headlines: HAUPTMANN GUILTY 
—GETS CHAIR. The men standing 
beside him held a plate reading: 
HAUPTMANN GUILTY—GETS LIFE. 

At 10:30 E.S.T. came the “flash” all 
newspaper men have waited for since 
the Lindbergh baby kidnaping Mar. 1, 
1932. Associated Press wires hummed: 
Hauptmann guilty! Mercy recommend- 
ed! Gets life! 

In each pressroom men slammed the 
“LIFE” plate on the press and locked 
it in place. Foremen yelled: “Give 
it the button.” Roaring trucks. went 
screaming through the streets with 
extras. 

In newspaper wire rooms mean- 
while pandemonium ruled. News- 
papers with United Press wires waited 
eight minutes after The Associated 
Press flash. Then UP teletypewriters 
spelled out: Editors: We will not flash 
Hauptmann verdict until it is announced 
from the jury box. 

Fourteen minutes later, at exactly 
10:44, all newspaper men knew some- 
thing had gone badly wrong. Over AP 
wires came another flash: “Kill Haupt- 
mann Verdict. Kill Hauptmann Ver- 
dict.” Over International, Universal, 
and United Press wires a minute later 
sped the correct story: Hauptmann 
Guilty—must die. 

Presses stopped immediately. Such 
papers as The Baltimore Sun, The 
New York American, The Cleveland 
News, The Kansas City Star, The Den- 
ver Post, The San Francisco Call-Bul- 
letin, The Miami Herald, and 35 other 
great metropolitan dailies, frantically 
tried to yank their erring papers back 
from news stands. 


QueEsTION: Over the length and 
breadth of the land the same question 
was on all editors’ lips: How could The 
AP bungle the greatest news story in 
history? Soon explanations began to 
issue from the Madison Avenue, New 
York headquarters. The first one stated 
The AP flash had been garbled en route 
from the Flemington court room to the 
wire room. The second explanation 
blamed a confusion of signals. 

AP executives talked vaguely about 
a short-wave radio in the court room. 
Gossips filled in the blank spaces of the 
story. Completed, it stood: A New 
York Daily News reporter carried a 
short-wave radio set into the court 
room. The News’s intricate plan rested 
on a set of complex signals. 

One short-wave buzz would mean a 
verdict had been reached, two the jury 
was entering the court room, three 
Judge Trenchard was leaving his cham- 
bers, etc. The AP, as the story ran, 
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was unaware of The News radio, had 
one of its own in the court:room. Its 
code was simpler: one buzz meant 
death, two meant life in prison. In- 
advertently The AP short-wave re- 
ceiver, perched near a telegraph wire 
outside the court room, picked up The 
Daily News’s two buzzes, concluded 
Hauptmann had been given life. 

This theory, logical on the surface, 
soon fell to pieces. For one thing a 
court attendant had spotted and seized 
The Daily News radio transmitter, 
packed in a brief case. In the second 
place The AP flash went out four 
minutes before the jury even entered 
the court room. 

Attorney General 
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handkerchiefs or cards. Different col- 
ors represented different penalties. 
When balcony aides saw these they 
were to toss prepared messages through 
the balcony-door transom to a third 
group who would rush for telegraph 
keys. These men nearly had apoplexy 
when they saw a policeman calmly 
gathering the transom notes and stuff- 
ing them in his pocket. 

The brightest feather perched jaunti- 
ly on the cap of Transradio Press Serv- 
ice, year-old independent which feeds 
news to radio stations. It had a re- 
porter and a messenger in the court 
room to hear the verdict. When the 





Wilentz had _ the 
most likely expla- 
nation for the news 
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Meyer’s conservative Post went to the 
streets with an extra. His chief com. 
petitor, Eleanor Medill Patterson, hag 
no AP wire. In the white stone, 4 
Street building of her Herald she haq 
to wait for Universal Service to report, 

When Universal delivered the accy-. 
rate flash Herald editors offered $25 
copy for the erring Post. Alert Pogt 
editors got all but a few copies back. 
A Herald news boy got one of them 
and $25. 

Cissie Patterson ordered a full-page 
reproduction of The Post’s false front 


page to appear next morning. In the 
middle, the red-haired publisher jp- 
serted a notice: 


“One of the most 
astonishing per. 
formances in local 
newspaper history 
was given... last 








“bull,” which will 
rank in newspaper 
history as second 
only to the United 
Press’s famous 
false Armistice 
flash. He blamed 
“over enthusiasm 
on the part of some 
reporter.” 

AP men in Flem- 
ington were par- 





ticularly anxious to 
do a_ good _ job. 
When trial plans 
were announced, it 
appeared logical 
that The AP would 
assign to the story 
two expert men 
from the New York 
office: Morris Wat- 
son, AP’s fastest 
rewrite man, and [| ~ 
Frank Jameison, 
crime reporter who 
won the Pulitzer 
Prize for his work 
in Hopewell when 

















night by a Wash- 
ington newspaper” 
—a precise parody 
on the wording of 
a box The Post car- 
ried three weeks 
ago after the Her- 
ald erroneously re- 
ported the Rich- 
mond, Va., execu- 
tion of Robert Mais 
and Walter Legen- 
za. 

Washington pre- 
sented a_ second 
ironic picture. 
Frank Noyes, 
president of The 
AP, publisher of 
The Star, and die- 
hard enemy of ra- 
dio, decided for the 
first time to buy 
radio time to puff 
his paper by an- 
nouncing the ver- 
dict. The false re- 
port flashed to 














naping story broke 
three years ago. 

But New Jersey 
AP men stormed. 
The Hauptmann 
trial was the big- 
gest story they 
would ever be like- 
ly to have. En- 
raged that they 
were about to lose 
it to the New York 
office, they pro- 
tested to Kent 
Cooper, AP’s gen- 
eral manager. He decided in their favor 
and put H. E. Mooberry, chief of the 
Newark bureau, in charge. 


FLASHES: Dodges to get news out of 
the locked court room were bizarre and 
amusing. The New York Daily News 
tried to string a microphone and 
failed. Placards with large numerals 
to signal the verdict through court 
room windows also proved useless. 
Police drew all shades and guarded the 
windows. 

Most reporters relied on signaling to 
helpers in the balcony with colored 
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Some Extras Resulting From The AP’s Erroneous Flash of a Verdict 


reporter pulled a red handkerchief out 
of his pocket, his messenger was to 
shove a red placard indicating death 
under a door. If intercepted by police 
he was to yell to a third Transradio 
man outside the door: “Hey Red, you 
there?” 

While Press-Radio Bureau, using 
The AP flash, carried the erroneous 
news to millions of listeners, Transradio 
waited and delivered the correct story. 


Sipevicars: A hundred old rivalries 
flared over the “bull.” Most amusing 
occurred in Washington where Eugene 


from station WRC, 
spoiling a radio de- 
but for which 
Noyes paid $220. 

Meanwhile his 
Star extras were 
rushed to the 
streets. Star cir- 
culation men re- 
covered nearly ail. 
A copy of this pre- 
cious, limited edi- 
tion locked in a 
United Press safe 
should seal Roy 
Howard’s jibe. Last week the author 
of the UP’s greatest blunder said: “I 
guess that makes up for the false 
Armistice.” 

Speed honors went to The New York 
Daily News. It got the correct verdict 
at 10:25—ten minutes before the jury 
entered the court room. The AP's 
false verdict terrified News editors. 
They stopped their presses, held their 
trucks. But the instant confirmation 
arrived, The News sent its drivers 
roaring for news stands. Circulation 





for the “extra” jumped to a new high 
of 2,000,000. 
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HAILE SELASSIE: A Parasol 
Covers ‘Light of the World’ 


In 1930 Taffari Makonnen, Regent 
of Abyssinia, mounted his ancestral 
throne and became Haile Selassie I, 
King of Kings, Conquering Lion of Ju- 
dah, Elect of God, and Light of the 
World. At the time his wife, Etega 
Menen, was about to add a little black 
Prince to the royal brood of five. Her 
condition necessitated the presence of 
Frieda Haestel, a 
German midwife. 

To numerous spe- 
cial emissaries to 
the coronation—in- 
cluding the Italian 
Prince of Udine 
and the _ British 
Duke of Gloucester 
(see page 29) sit- 
ting at table day 
after day with a 
midwife was not 
altogether satisfac- 
tory. They mut- 
tered protests. And 
because Haile Se- 
lassie is all know- 
ing, as well as all 
powerful, the pro- 
tests—like every- 
thing else that goes 
on in Addis Ababa, 
his capital — soon 
reached his small 
black regal ears. 

With true diplo- 
macy he solved 
the crisis. He pro- 
moted the midwife 
to lady-in-waiting 
during meals. 

The 100-pound, 
44-year-old King 
still needs his di- 
plomacy. His war- 
like subjects are in 
conflict with Ital- 
ians from neigh- 
boring Somaliland ey ees: 
(see page 12). <atvueeaes. 
Wisely, as befits = 25 
one who traces his 
ancestry back 
through 3,000 years 
to the friendly 
meeting in Pales- 
tine of King Solo- 
mon and the Queen 
of Sheba, Haile Se- 
lassie last week turned to modern 
weapons. He aired his grievances in an 
article syndicated by the United Press. 

Newspaper reporting is an imperial 
accomplishment. As newspaper man, 
Haile Selassie has for seven years edit- 
ed and written for Addis Ababa’s lead- 
ing paper. 

Since his coronation he has given his 
nation a Constitution and a Parliament. 
Such things, the astute monarch be- 
lieves, will prove to the world that his 
nation is modern and civilized. 

Yet the King of Kings is still boss of 
bosses in his ebony domain. For 3,000 
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years Abyssinians have taken orders 
and enjoyed the process. For the last 
eighteen Haile Selassie supplied the en- 
joyment. Regent for fourteen years be- 
fore his coronation in 1930, he ruled and 
let his cousin, the Empress Judith, re- 
main a fat figurehead. 

Since his ascension he has asked 
American and other foreign advisers to 
help him in the order-giving. But he 
stili has numerous details to which to 
attend. 

Each native may bring his law suit 
—Abyssinians like nothing better than 
law suits—directly to the Conquering 
Lion. Each foreigner must get the 
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King of Kings and Boss of Bosses 


Conquering Lion’s signature on his 
passport. 

A French missionary tutor, a prece- 
dent-breaking visit to Europe, and the 
interest of foreigners in the country’s 
unexplored natural resources have 
brought Haile Selassie in contact with 
modern ideas. He is all for modern 
culture, but here too the details fall 
principally on his slender shoulders. 

When automobiles appeared, the 
Light of the World welcomed them. 
Then he decided on which street cor- 
ners to station traffic cops, decreed low 
rates for taxis, and saw that the roads 
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of Addis Ababa—the New Flower— 
were improved. Black Abyssinia, he 
decided, must shine with electric light: 
Let there be Western moving pictures. 
All these things keep the Conquering 
Lion busy. Haile Selassie sometimes 
works as many as eighteen hours a day, 
with time out for tea and baking pow- 
der biscuits. His French dinners, served 
on gold, are faultlessly Occidental—ex-, 
cept for the cocktails. They are tepid.! 
The King of Kings apparently makes 
an ornament of his electric refrigerator 
—an American coronation gift. 
The $3,000,000 coronation, four and a 
half years ago, left Haile Selassie short 
of cash. He grate- 
| fully accepted gifts, 
"> +amongthem a scar- 
‘se «let: «Rolls Royce. 
“= © Thanks tohis uncle, 
Menelik II, he al- 
ready had a crown. 
He also has a gold 


parasol. 
The crown is an 
expensive, tower- 


ing, golden, jewel- 
studded object. This 
awesome headgear, 
which weighs al- 
as much as a wire- 
haired fox terrier 
(about twenty 
pounds), the King 
of Kings puts on 
his wooly head only 
for state occasions. 
Then he also dons 
red and gold robes. 
For parades he 
jumps into the 
Rolls Royce. The 
car was specially 
designed. Its roof 
| is cut away to per- 
| mit the Conquering 
Lion to open his 
gold parasol. 

On ordinary days 

| His Majesty wears 
_| -a typical high-caste 
| Abyssinian cos- 
tume: a Stetson 
hat, patent leather 
shoes, white silk 
shirt, a poncho-like 

| cape, and white 
| trousers so tight 

| the Emperor must 
'| gsrease his legs to 

4 get into them. 

When he wears 
European uniforms 
he adds local color 
with a derby hat. 

He receives visitors in his throne 
room, an apartment decorated with 
hideous red wallpaper and situated in 
the midst of his wood and adobe palace. 
Ordinary guests he greets with a hand- 
shake. For royal visitors he makes 
room on his divan. 

Courtesies he returns with gifts of 
lions and zebras. In these he shows a 
nice discrimination. On his European 
visit in 1924, he gave lions to King 
George of Britain and President Mille- 
rand of France, whom he regarded as 
important. On less-regarded person- 
ages, he bestowed the zebras. 
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SCREEN: Tracy and Durante in 
“Carnival” .of Child-Rearing 














Last November high-pressure public- 
ity and some twoscore babies threw a 
Hollywood newspaper correspondent for 
a loss. . Hypnotized by the publicity that 
accompanies a new. movie production, 
the newspaper man took Columbia Stu- 
dios seriously. 

Over his wires. he sent this press 
agent-sponsored story: “Wanted—42 
babies not more than 30 days old to 
work 20 minutes per day for $75’—or 
$3,150 a day. The tiny actors were need- 
ed for “Carnival,” starring Lee Tracy 
and Jimmy Durante, which reached 
the public last week. 

The Los Angeles Board of Education 
gave a different report. Columbia -used 
only nine babies approximately 30 days 
old for a single day at $50 apiece. Eight 
of them worked a second day. For the 
third day’s baby-filming only one was 
necessary. Their salaries totaled $900. 

California law is extremely strict on 
baby workers. No 30-day-old can work 
before the camera more than two min- 
utes at a time, nor more than a total 
of twenty minutes daily. Parents, 
watchful nurses, and physicians must 
hover near by, demanding subdued 
lights. 

Columbia’s “42”-baby scene was a 
hospital shot. When Lee Tracy’s wife 
dies in childbirth, Lee kidnaps the ba- 
by, Poochy, from the ward to keep it 
from well-meaning welfare folk. 

Sally Eilers saves the child from a 
circus fire which brings Tracy to the 
conclusion she would make an ideal 
wife and mother. Lee continues to 
play the fast-talking, tough-guy role 
that he has characterized glibly before. 
Dickie Walters, 2144, makes his debut 
as Poochy. 

A somewhat new Durante emerges 
from the film. More restrained than 
ever before, the large-nosed comedian 
manages to amuse without once stamp- 















































Tracy and Sally Eilers in ‘Carnival’ 
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ing on his hat, hissing through his 
teeth or drawing attention to his 
schnozzola. He plays a reformed pick- 
pocket, who every so often makes tests 
to see whether his hand still has the 
touch. 

The first excited report rested on at 
least one solid fact—the figure 42. Be- 
sides the babies, 42 children of ages 
varying from 6 to 10 appeared in the 
pleasant comedy. But they received less 
royal treatment than pampered infants. 
They banked only $5 to $10 a day. 


STAGE: Pierre Fresnay Brings 
‘Noah’ and His Ark to America 


Nine years ago fur flew in the august 
chambers of the Comedie Francaise. An 
actor from the sacred ranks of the 
Societaires (life-member players) had 
handed in his resignation. 

The resigning artist was Pierre Fres- 
nay, who appeared last week at New 
York’s Longacre Theatre in the first 





VANDAMM 


Fray Gilbert as the Good 
Wife of Noah’s Son, Ham 


English production of Andre Obey’s 
“Noah.” Election as a Societaire of the 
Comedie is the highest honor France 
bestows upon actors. Unfortunately for 
M. Fresnay, the Comedie Francaise 
takes the life-membership clause in its 
contracts seriously. 

At a meeting of the Societaires, at- 
tended by a representative of the 
French Government, which subsidizes 
the Comedie, M. Fresnay announced his 
intention of quitting. 

“We should sue you,” cried the gov- 
ernment’s representative on the board, 
and made a motion to that effect. But 
other members defeated the motion. 


Fresnay, an idol of the Parisian stage, 
left anyway. He claimed the small sal- 
ary—about $50 weekly—did not com- 
pensate Societaires who had to play 
any role the Comedie assigned them 
and could not control the policies of 
their institution. 

In the name of the Comedie, the gov- 
ernment representative then sued the 
actor for 200,000 francs. He also ar- 
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VANDAMM 
Pierre Fresnay, French Actor ; 
Playing Noah in New York 


ranged for a ban on Fresnay’s acting 
in any other French theatre. A bitter 
three-year court battle ensued. In 1930 
the actor won freedom by paying the 
fine of 200,000 francs (then $8,000) for 
“insubordination.” 

He then made the greatest success of 
his career—in Andre Copeau’s 1931 
Parisian production of “Noah.” In Lon- 
don Fresnay won further glories with 
the charming adventures of the Ark’s 
builder and captain, who had trouble 
keeping his passengers contented and 
peaceful. In England the French actor 
met Noel Coward. This association 
brought Fresnay a leading role in 
“Conversation Piece,” and the play 
brought him to Broadway in November 
last year for his first American ap- 
pearance. 

The 40-year-old actor became an im- 
mediate favorite. After “Conversation 
Piece” closed, he began rehearsals for 
an American “Noah.” If his popularity 
continues, he will have to renew his 
visa, which expires in April. 

Government income tax officials keep 
tabs on his success. On any salary 
earned in this country, M. Fresnay, like 
all foreign players, will have to pay 3 
per cent to New York State and 4 
per cent to the Federal authorities. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 

RAIN (Music Box): Tallulah Bankhead as 
Sadie Thompson in a revival of the play 
that made theatrical history a decade ag0, 
when Jeanne Eagels originated the role ol 
the woman who tempted a missionary. 

BITTER OLEANDER . (Lyceum Theatre): 
Against a background of Spanish wedding 
festivities, the bride (Eugenie Leontovich) 
runs off with someone else’s husband. 

THE ELDEST (Ritz Theatre): Homecoming 
of a woman (Lillian Foster) who has spent 
six years in a penitentiary for the murder 
of her husband. 

SCREEN 

A NOTORIOUS GENTLEMAN (Universal): 
Melodrama wherein a keen criminal law- 
yer (Charles Bickford) admits to a mur- 
der, then contrives evidence that casts 
doubt on his confession. 

ONE MORE SPRING (Fox): A girl (Janet 
Gaynor) and a bankrupt auctioneer (War- 
ner Baxter) discover you can live on love 
and air if you keep smiling. 
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TRANSITION 


———— 


BirTHDAY: Leopold Godowsky, pianist 
and composer, 65, Feb. 13. Prof. Albert 
Einstein joined other celebrities in giv- 
ing him a surprise party in New York. 





e Feodor Chaliapin, Russian basso, 62, 
Feb. 14. In Cleveland during a concert 
tour he boomed: “I feel fine. My heart 
is good; my breath is good; my liver is 
good.” 


® Elihu Root, Secretary of State under 
Theodore Roosevelt, 90, Feb. 15. Living 
up to his definition of “retirement” he 
refused even to attend a luncheon of 30 
surviving members of New York’s 1915 
Constitutional Convention. 


® Charles M. Schwab, steel magnate, 
73, Feb. 18. In New York he asked to 
be excused from giving his usual birth- 
day interview, because he is “not so 
well.” 


® Max Baer, heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion of the world, 26, Feb. 16. In San 
Leandro, Calif., he blew out all the 
candles on his cake with one breath, 
then ate half the cake. 

ENGAGED: Dr. Roy Chapman An- 
drews, explorer-author and a director of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, and Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Anderson Christmas, a widow. 


® Lester Stoefen, 6-foot-4 professional 
tennis player, and Ruth Moody, 5-foot-9 
movie actress, one of the tallest girls in 
Warner Brothers studio, and a niece of 
Albert H. Wiggin, banker. 

MARRIED: Doris (Dee Dee) Duke, re- 
putedly the richest girl in the world, 
and James Henry Roberts Cromwell, 
38, advertising man, sportsman, and as- 
sociate of Father Coughlin in the Sound 
Money League, in her New York home. 
In Miami four days previously she had 
said she was leaving for Jamaica, then 
sped north unnoticed. 


After they sailed for Egypt, Mr. 
Cromwell’s firm, H. R. Doughty & As- 


ACME 
Both Are on the Stage: Bramwell 
Fletcher and Bride, Helen Chandler 
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sociates, Inc., announced that he “will 
make a study of economic conditions as 
they affect international marketing, and 
will write a series of articles while 
abroad for publication in American 
newspapers.” 


® Helen Chandler, American actress, 
and Bramwell Fletcher, English actor, 
in Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s River- 
side Church, New York, on Valentine’s 
Day. 


® Maria Theresa Mancini, niece of Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini of Italy, and 
Dr. Clemente Baccherini, a prominent 
Fascist, in Rome. Though busy with 
the Abyssinian situation, Il Duce found 
time to escort his niece to the church 
and to serve as a witness. 


Divorcep: John Milner Bailey, son 
of a South African millionaire, by the 
former Diana Churchill, daughter of 
Winston Churchill, British politician, in 
London. Mrs. Bailey offered as evi- 
dence the customary hotel bill—an old 
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Both Are Rich: J. H. R. Cromwell 
and Bride, the Former Doris Duke 


English way of signifying infidelity, 
the only ground for divorce in England. 

CELEBRATED: By Pope Pius XI, the 
thirteenth anniversary of his coronation 
as Pope. He attended a solemn mass, 
but canceled plans to open the Vatican’s 
radio station because of cold weather. 

ARRIVED: Aimee Semple McPherson, 
in Shanghai, en route to visit the grave 
of her former husband, Robert Semple, 
in Hongkong. As Chinese followers 
greeted her with hymns, she burbled: 
“My heart overflows with joy.” Her 
mourning color scheme: orange and 
black. 


® Hilaire Belloc, most prolific and best 
known of British Catholic authors, in 
New York, from England, “I hate my 
trade; everybody hates his trade,” he 
grumbled. 

® Frau Dorothea Koerwin, who spent 


five years on the Galapogos Islands un- 
til a series of mysterious deaths and 


: . ; ” arveenen renee. 
Both Are Tall: Lester Stoefen 
and His Fiancee, Ruth Moody 


disappearances overtook the little col- 
ony last Fall, in Berlin. ‘Leave her in 
peace,” her mother shouted. 


Diep: Arthur Somers Roche, 51, fic- 
tion writer, of heart disease in West 
Palm Beach, Fla. This native of Somer- 
ville, Mass., studied law at Boston Uni- 
versity, then chucked the legal profes- 
sion for free-lance writing. With amaz- 
ing rapidity, he turned out many suc- 
cessful magazine serials—mostly melo- 
dramatic tales of chorus girls and the 
idle rich. Once he read a poem in The 
New York World. “What tripe!” he ex- 
claimed. “Do they pay for that stuff?” 
In less than an hour Mr. Roche dashed 
off his verses, took them to The World, 
and sold them on the spot. 

OTHER DEATHS: Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, 
president emeritus of William and Mary 
College and son of the tenth President 
of the United States ... Hans Kurt 
Flemming, Zeppelin pilot who was navi- 
gator when Germany sent the Los An- 
geles to the United States. He served 
under Dr. Hugo Eckener on many Graf 
Zeppelin trips ... Thomas J. Early, 
105, reputedly the oldest fireman in the 
United States Mark Symons, 
British artist whose pictures of Christ 
in modern dress startled the Royal 
Academy ... Hugh A. Leamy, manag- 
ing editor of The American Magazine 
... Paulin Pierre Cardinal Andrieu, dean 
of French Cardinals ... The Emir Ali, 
former King of the Hedjaz and brother 
of the late King Feisal of Iraq... 
Henry J. Pain, retired fireworks manu- 
facturer who introduced fireworks dis- 
plays into the United States. 

Sick List: Foreign Minister Pierre 
Laval (grip): recovered and returned 
to work. 

William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to 
Russia (jaw infection): canceled a talk 
to students at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. 

Representative William B. Bankhead 
of Alabama, House Floor Leader (stom- 
ach and heart ailment): convalescing. 
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EXETER: Bishop and New: Dean 
An Old English Combination 


Inhabitants of England’s beautiful 
rolling Devonshire country are accus- 
tomed to the sight of-a figure in black 
pedaling from village to village on a 
bicycle. They recognize him by his 
thick white wind-blown beard, his 
loosened flapping gaiters, and the 
“fried egg’”’ clerical hat jammed firm- 
ly down on his head. He is the Rt. 
Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil, 
Bishop of Exeter. The 72-year-old-prel- 
ate often dismounts and chats with 
villagers. They respectfully address 
him as “My Lord.” Since his Oxford 
days intimates have called him “Fish.” 
This month the Bishop’s medieval 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter in Exeter 
got a new Dean. He is the Very Rev. 
Spencer C. Carpenter, formerly Master 
of the Temple in London and Chap- 
lain to the King. Last week facetious 
Exeter churchmen decided the’ low- 
church . Bishop and the high-church 
Dean would probably get along very 
well together. . They discovered the 
Dean’s nickname is “Chips.” “Fish-and- 
chips” signs are as common in England 
as “Bar-B-Q” signs along American 
highways. 
* 


MACHEN TRIAL: 
Wins Open Hearing For Pastor 





‘Resolution’ 


© “With disapproval, defiance, and acts 
in contravention of the government and 
discipline of the church... 

®“With not being zealous and faith- 
ful in maintaining the peace of the 
Church . . 

e“With refusing ‘subjection to his 
brethren in the- Lord’... 

®“With violation of his ordination 
vows... 

® “With contempt and rebellion against 
his superiors in the church in their law- 
ful counsel, commands, and correc- 
tions... 

®“With breach of his lawful prom- 
ises.”’ 


These accusations droned solemnly 
last week through the First Presbyter- 
ian Church in Trenton, N. J. The min- 
ister to whom the ominous words 
pointed was no coward. Resolutely the 
Rev. Dr. J. Gresham Machen, Funda- 
mentalist Presbyterian, voluntarily at- 
tended and sat in a front pew. 

That same quality, “resolution,” was 
the cause of Dr. Machen’s trial. The 
portly, dark-haired clergyman had re- 
fused to disband the Independent Board 
for Presbyterian Foreign Missions. He 
founded that board deliberately to sup- 
port Fundamentalist missionaries to 
counteract the modernism he claims the 
church’s official missions teach. 

Protest from the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick came last December. They 


brought charges against Dr. Machen, 
their former member, and demanded a 
secret trial. : 

Immediately Dr. 


Machen bridled: 
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Lord and Lady Gascoyne-Cecil on Their Last Visit to America: 
Back in Devonshire His Gaiters Flap Merrily on a Bicycle 


“Secret courts have always been effec- 
tive agencies of tyranny ... We need 
not be surprised at finding that mod- 
ernist tyranny is using this particular 
means to crush Christian liberty out of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.” 

This tirade won the day. At the 
suggestion of the Rev. Edward A. Mor- 
ris, clerk of the Presbytery and pastor 
of the Trenton church, the seven mem- 
bers of the judicial commission voted to 
make the trial public. 

At the end of the indictment read- 
ing, stern challenges cascaded upon 
the commission. The Rev. H. McAlI- 
lister Griffiths of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Machen’s counsel, attacked all seven 
members. 

He called the Rev. Cordie J. Culp, 
moderator of the commission, unquali- 
fied l»ecause he was a signer of the Au- 
burn Affirmation. This Modernist doc- 
ument, issued and signed by 1,000 
Presbyterian ministers in 1923, states 
that members of the church may ac- 
cept certain doctrines with mental res- 
ervations. Fundamentalists believe all 
doctrines must be literally accepted. 

Then Dr. Griffiths challenged the Rev. 


Dr. John E. Kuizenga, a professor at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
said the professor was prejudiced be- 
cause the church’s General Assembly 
gave him the position to which Dr. Ma- 
chen was elected but not confirmed. 
The other two clerical members, the 
counsel said, had “‘prejudged the issue,” 
and he called the three lay members un- 
fit to serve because “they had been in- 
fluenced by their pastors.” 

Finally Dr. Griffiths played his trump 
card. He declared the New Brunswick 
Presbytery had no jurisdiction over Dr. 
Machen. He asserted the Fundamen- 
talist clergyman had transferred last 
March from New Jersey to the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery. 

The commission adjourned until Feb. 
26, when it will meet to hear argu- 
ments. 

Dr. Machen returned to Philadelphia. 
He called the trial nothing more than 
“the attempt of modernism and indif- 
ferentism now dominating . . . the 
Presbyterian Church . .. to suppress 
the orthodox element that is true to 
the constitution of the church and to 
the Bible.” 
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SETH PARKER: ‘Tragedy’ on 
The Good Ship Ends ‘Dream’ 


The sleek Australian cruiser Austra- 
lia hurried smoothly through South 
Pacific swells. Her 8-inch guns 
gleamed, her 710 officers and men 
saluted, polished decks, buttons, and 
rails. It was a gala cruise. The Duke 
of Gloucester, third son of King George, 
was on board, homeward bound to 
England via Jamaica. 

A fortnight ago, one day out of Sa- 
moa, Capt. William S. F. MacLeod, 
wrinkled his brows over a radio mes- 


sage: 

Esolid walls of water! In danger of 
capsizing!”” 

The message came from the Seth 
Parker, a four-masted schooner 400 
miles to the northeast. Captain Mac- 
Leod had received several messages 
that day, informing the Australia that 
Phillips Lord, globe-trotting radio 
proadcaster and owner of the schooner, 
was dodging a “cyclone.” Things were 
getting worse. SOS. 

Strange to say, ships and land sta- 
tions within a radius of 600 miles re- 
ported fair weather. The Captain knew 
radio broadcasters loved drama—and 
publicity. But he had no alternative. 
He snapped out his orders. 

Bells clanged in the engine room. 
The drone of the 80,000-horsepower 
turbines took a higher pitch. All night 
long oil worth 70 cents a barrel poured 
into the Australia’s burners to main- 
tain a 22-knot speed. 

The world sensed a drama. Ameri- 
cans on Saturday afternoon thrilled to 
front-page press accounts of the South 
Sea “tragedy.” Readers pictured a 
sinking ship with heroes clinging to 
wind-torn rigging. 

Radio fans knew the series of round- 
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Phillips Lord and His Schooner the Seth Parker Which Cost British Taxpayers $2,500 
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the-world broadcasts realized a life- 
long ambition of Mr. Lord. Adventure 
bound, he bought his ship for about 
$5,000, got the National Broadcasting 
Co. to install a $12,000 short-wave 
transmitter, and set forth from Port- 
land, Me., Dec. 5, 1933. Frigidaire spon- 
sored his cruise narratives until he left 
Florida waters. Phillips Lord’s S OS 
suggested the sad ending of a good 
idea: apparently radio listeners had 
heard the last Seth Parker broadcast. 

But magically the night of the 
“tragedy” Lord came on the air as 
usual. If Captain MacLeod heard it, 
he raged. At the scene of the “dis- 
aster” he had found the Seth Parker 
unharmed, riding comfortably on a 
boisterous but not dangerous sea. 

‘We were considerably astonished,” 
he wired the British Admiralty in Lon- 
don. “There was no sign of damage 
aboard.” 

Navy commanders are proverbially 
short tempered. With an annoyed 
swish of his propellers, the Captain 
turned his cruiser and resumed his 
course for Panama. 

In London, the Admiralty frigidly 
figured: The Australia’s additional fuel 
consumption cost British taxpayers 
$2,500. The penalty for a false SOS 
is a $10,000 fine and 2 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

The London Mirror ran a headline: 
“Hoax on Duke’s Ship? Belief SOS 
Just Fake!” 

Once more the Australia plowed the 
Pacific’s rollers toward Panama. The 
wind was rising. Late the next eve- 
ning Captain MacLeod glared at a new 
message from the broadcasting Seth 
Parker: “SOS! ... wind now gale 
force! ... Fear only a matter of few 
hours! ... Would you tow us?” 

Again the Captain had no alterna- 
tive. Grimly he turned back his 
cruiser. Monday night a week ago he 
reached the schooner a second time 
and found her laboring heavily. He 
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took off nine collegian members of the 
crew, leaving on board Lord and four 
men, “who refused to leave” their 
master. Then the Australia’s com- 
mander delayed the Duke of Glouces- 
ter’s home-coming an additional 48 
hours waiting for the arrival of the 
Ontario, United States Navy tug from 
American Samoa, 500 miles distant. 

“Was First Call Stunt?” the London 
Mirror asked. “New York Wonders!”’ 

New York did most of its wondering 
in NBC headquarters. John Royal, NBC 
program manager, sent crisp inquiries. 
Finally he learned NBC’s $12,000 trans- 
mitter was safe. In tow of the Ontario, 
the Seth Parker proceeded ignomini- 
ously toward Samoa. Over a coast-to 
coast hook-up Phillips Lord described 
the end of his “boyhood dream:” 

“It doesn’t seem possible that five 
days ago we were hanging on for dear 
life for fear of going to the bottom.” 


INSTRUMENTAL: The Answer 


To a Radio Editor’s Prayer 


The pipe dream of radio editors came 
true last week. Columbia Broadcasting 
System inaugurated a new series of 
concerts featuring not singers but fa- 
mous instrumental soloists. Radio writ- 
ers begged for such programs in the 
New York World-Telegram 1935 radio 
editors’ poll. Why always choose sing- 
ers? they asked. 

Julius F. Seebach, director of CBS 
program operations, had the answer. 
The first “Columbia’s Concert Hall” 
program went on the air Wednesday 
night of last week at 10:30 E.S.T. 

Ingredients of the musical half-hour 
were Robert Goldsand, brilliant young 
Viennese pianist, and a symphony or- 
chestra conducted by Howard Barlow, 
CBS director of symphonic music for 
the past six years. Toscha Seidel and 
Sylvia Lent, violinists, have already 
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signed ‘contracts. Alfred Wallenstein, 
‘cellist; Muriel Kerr, pianist, and Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist, are in prospect. 

A> macabre note jangled the har- 
monies of the opening program. While 
Mr. Goldsand’s fingers danced over the 
keyboard, CBS engineers switched to 
another studio to catch announcements 
of the Hauptmann jury’s verdict (see 
page 17). “Guilty ... the death sen- 
tence!” barked the interrupting an- 
nouncer. 


LUXEMBURG: The Little Duchy 
Peps Up the Dull British Air 


Last Sunday Cesar Saerchinger, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System foreign 
director, stepped up to a studio micro- 
phone in Luxemburg, the little Grand 
Duchy sandwiched between bellicose 
France and Germany. He introduced 
Joseph Bech, Prime Minister; a choir, 
which warbled the grand-ducal hymn; 
a baritone, and a military band. 

The short-wave relay traveled by 
land wire to London, across the At- 
lantic by air. From a United States 
coastal station it streaked along tele- 
phone lines to Columbia’s New York 
studios, where it took the air for Amer- 
ica’s first rebroadcast from the prosper- 
ous little Grand Duchy. 

The Compagnie Luxembourgeoise de 
Radio Diffusion, French-controlled own- 
ers of Luxemburg’s powerful 200,000- 


Howard Barlow (Right), Director of Symphonic Music for CBS 


watt station, recently decided to “chisel 
in”. on British air. Britain’s govern- 
ment-controlled radio permits no ad- 
vertising. Why not tap the market— 
flash sponsored programs across the 
channel from Luxemburg? 

At first the Compagnie concentrated 
on the “empty” air time during British 
Broadcasting Corp.’s blank week-day 
periods between midnight and 10:30 
A. M. 

Pleased with results, they broke into 
Sunday programs. <A cosmetics firm 
matched Lady Cavendish (Adele As- 
taire) with BBC’s “Joan & Betty’s 
Bible Story.” From BBC’s “readings 
from the Old Testament,” British listen- 
ers switched to Kissproof’s musical 
show, “‘Charlot’s Revue.” Only a twist 
of the dial separated London’s “The 
Week’s Good Cause” from Luxemburg’s 
Gene Dennis, billed as “The Woman 
with the Most Amazing Mind in the 
World.” 

Radio Publicity, a subsidiary of Gau- 
mont British Pictures Corp., was in- 
terested. It has bought time on the 
Luxemburg station for the next five 
years: an hour every evening and all 
day Sunday. The company retails time 
to advertising clients, among them 
Ovaltine, Zubes, Palmolive, and Pom- 
peian products. Directors prepare pro- 
grams in London, record them, and ship 
them to the Grand Duchy. 

In France, government-controlled 
stations may accept no commercial 
programs. The privately owned Post 





Parisien and Radio Normandie run 
Radio Luxemburg poor seconds on Brit. 
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advertising. 





Biggest threat to the Duchy’s ragqj, 
supremacy is the government-owneg 


Radio Athlone in Ireland. Now 


it ac. 


cepts only Irish advertising. But the 
Free State may free it from this re- 


stri 


ction at any time. When it does, 


Londoners expect BBC to go commer. 
cial. 
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BROADCASTS FEB. 23-29 





SAT. 


SUN. 


Light - face figures indicat, 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun 
tain, and Pacific Standard Tim, 


(23d): “La Serva 
Fleischer stars in 
and sometimes 
tury composer, 
Donizetti's 


Padrona:” 
the work of th. 1 
improper eighteenth-c< 
Pergolesi. Ezio Pi; 
humorous “Don  Pasqualk 
completes the operatic double-heade 
Geraldine Farrar gives her usual ru ! 
account from her box in New York's \- 
ropolitan Opera House. 1:50 E.T.: 12:59 


C.T.; 11:50 M.T.; 10:50 P.T. NBC—_WEal 
—W4JZ. , 


Minneapolis Symphony: Eugene 0; 
the conductor, inaugurates a n« 
phonic series with ‘‘Thine 
Victor Herbert's “Eileen” an Pe 

Grainger’s setting of “‘Londonder: Air 
Anne Campbell, “Poet of the Ho 

tones her “To an Adopted Child 
“Dirty Little Hands.”’ 10:00 E.1 
C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. CBS. 


(24th): Jascha Heifetz: In 
Brahms program by the New York P! 
harmonic-Symphony, the famous 1 
plays the Concerto in D Major 
Toscanini directs the Second §S 

and the “Tragic Overture.” 3:00 
2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS 
Walter Huston: Star of ‘“‘Dodsworth” h 
an opportunity to speak his 

on an undisclosed subject in the 
Fireside talks of the ‘‘Half-Hour 
ilization”’ program. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.’ 
8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ 


9:00 


MON. (25th): Luerezia Bori: The Met: 


TUES. 


WED. (27th): Carlo Salzedo: One of t 


THI 


FRI 


. 


the 
orchestra. 9:00 


soprano sings to 
Andre Kostelanetz’s 
8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS 
Frances Perkins: Madame ‘ 
Labor joins the National Radio For 
a half-hour discussion of l 
10:00 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M 
NBC—WEAF. 


(26th): “TIolanthe:” 
conducts the musical f 
Scott) who marries the Lord Cl! 
of England (Walter Preston) 
A385 C.T.; 18:85 M.T.; 11:15 P,.T 
WJZ. 

Lawrence Tibbett: The 
sings the “Queen Mab” aria from Gou 
“Romeo and Juliet,’’ wherein 

love at first sight of Juliet. 8:30 E 
7128 C.T.; Ge M.T.; 5:30 P.T. N 
WJZ. 


accompar 


Seer 


ity.” 30 7:30 
PTs 
Harold 


tale of a 


Z 


Spirite 


, 


soloist 


10:30 


harpists is guest 

Concert Hall 
9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 
“Current Affairs and Raccoon Coats:” 
Jonathan B. Bingham, editor of the Yak 
Daily News, opens a weekly parle é 


est living 
lumbia’s 


series. 


7:30 P.T. CBS 


rent socio-economic problems 

tional Student Federation arranges (ti 
broadcasts. 4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.1 
1:00 P.T. CBS. 

Jazz Matinee: Ray Noble, wisp) 
orchestra leader, and Nathaniel 5h 


compete for effects in an hour progre 

tabrielle Delys supplies torch songs. ~* 
E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P 

NBC—W JZ. 

TRS, (28th): Prof. A. A. Berle Jr.: Bri 
liant New Dealer, Columbia Univers 

law teacher and New York City Ch 
lain who was graduated from Harva 
the age of 13, conjures up “The Foret 
Which Determine American Foreign 
icy.” 8:15 E.T.; 7:15 C.T.; 6:15 M.1 

P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


. (Mar. 1): Music Appreciation: Dr. Wa! 
Damrosch analyzes two movements 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony and selec- 
tions from Wagner. 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.7 
9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. - 
The O’Flynn: An operetta composed [0 
radio continues on the air with a sixteen 
voice chorus. Viola Philo is the a 
lead. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M. r. 73 
P.T. CBS. 
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INFANTS: The Unconscious Little 
Dears in the Yale Clinic Studio 


Last week New Haven’s Paramount 
Theatre showed a sound picture that 
took ten years to film. It was “The 
Life and Growth of the Human In- 
fant,” the first reels in a series which 
comprises the first scientific sound- 
picture record of infancy. 


Physicians, nurses, social workers, 
teachers, and parents saw a new world 
opened before their eyes. The stars— 
unconscious that they were acting— 
ranged from week-old babies to 7-year- 
old children. The infants performed 
naturally from the waking yawn at 
6:02 A. M., through the various inci- 
dents of the day, down to the tucking 
in the crib at 6:00 P. M. In some 
scenes the babies were sole actors; in 
others parents played parts. The orig- 
inator of this innovation in the study 
of life is Dr. Arnold Gesell, director of 
Yale’s Clinic of Child Development. He 
came to Yale in 1911, after teaching 
psychology at Los Angeles State Nor- 
mal School. His first task at the 
Connecticut university was to found 
the Clinic of Child Development. For 
his purposes he took over an old brown- 
stone, flat-roofed house at 52 Hillhouse 
Avenue. Then he scoured New Haven 
to obtain babies and parents “from 
representative homes, neither at one 
extreme or another socially or econom- 
ically.” 

He devised a 10-foot square studio 
in the first-floor living room. It was 
easily transformed into different types 
of “set.” It may be a kitchen and 
bath, a living room, a playroom, or a 
bedroom. It is painted a pale green. 
Screens are so contrived that watchers 
and photographers outside can see in, 
but the children inside cannot see out. 
The camera is in a mobile, soundproof 
booth. Other pictures could be taken 
through an opening in the ceiling of 
the room. 


In 1919 Dr. Gesell took his first 
pictures with a still camera. Five 
years later he took his first silent mo- 
tion pictures. 


In 1930 he designed a more modern 
“studio” in the new Georgian building 
at the Oak Street end of Yale’s Insti- 
tute of Human Relations. 


It looks like an Eskimo Igloo. Two 
motion-picture cameras are in silenc- 
ing boxes which move along curved 
tracks from the floor line to the top 
of the dome. Under mechanical con- 
trol, the cameras record a complete 
portrayal of all that the baby does as 
he lies in his crib within the dome. The 
interior of the dome is illuminated with 
diffused, soft light from Cooper-Hewitt 
and Mazda lamps. 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., of New 
York, have recorded the sound effects 
for these pictures. The motion-picture 
company has whittled down the 100,000 
feet of film, which Dr. Gesell took, to 
the present finished movie and the 
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Within This Screen Igloo, Infants at Yale Performed for Sound Movies 


other reels to come. Dr. Gesell went to 
the old Paramount studios at Astoria, 
L. I., to record his lectures. He worked 
about six hours for every ten-minute 
reel to synchronize his voice with the 
action of the film. 


Dr. Gesell believes his pictures to be 
epoch-making. The happiest gurgle, the 
strongest cry, the most determined 
grasp for an article, the painful process 
of learning to handle gadgets, the first 
steps, and a thousand-and-one other 
incidents, trivial and significant, all 
“measure and chart the patterns of be- 
havior which express the laws and 
norms of early mental growth.” 


“The cinema,” declares the Yale 
professor, “‘sees with an all-seeing, im- 
partial eye, and it records with an in- 
fallible memory . . . Some of the most 
perplexing problems will be solved by 
delving deeper, through child research, 
into the processes of personality for- 
mations. 

“If scientific progress continues at 
the present rate, it will be possible for 
later generations to detect individual 
variations from the normal at very 
early ages. That will lead to preven- 
tion and cure of many behavior dis- 
orders. It may sometime also be pos- 
sible to discover gifted individuals of 
the community in the cradle and the 
nursery.” 


PRE-SCHOOL: The Pugnacious 


Little Dears in the Nursery 
“Tl kill you!” “Tl 
cut you up!” 

Such barbarous threats, according to 
Dr. Arthur T. Jersild of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 


“Tll eat you!” 


constantly punctuate the fights and 
quarrels of pre-school children. 

For three years the tall, square-faced 
Associate Professor of Education has 
been observing 54 children enrolled in 
three groups of nursery classes. His 
helpers were Dr. Frances V. Markey, 
now an instructor at Cornell, and four 
Columbia educational students. Last 
week Columbia’s Child Development In- 
stitute made public the results. 

The children’s ages ranged from 2 to 
6. Each observer unobtrusively followed 
and watched the fighting spirit of a 
child during ten different fifteen-min- 
ute periods. 

The results vary with each child. 
One child—a girl—was so pugnacious 
that she had 141 conflicts to her credit; 
another, only 14. One child was the ag- 
gressor 70 times; another, only 3. 

Boys, the survey showed, fight oftener 
and more willingly than girls. Two- 
year-olds hit and scream with equal 
frequency. Four-year-olds use their 
limbs more than their lungs. Children 
whose parents come from southern 
European countries are quicker to pick 
a fight than those with northern an- 
cestors. Children from poor homes 
fight twice as much as those from bet- 
ter families. 

Lower-class children have the more 
pungent fighting vocabularies. Some- 
times feminine researchers refused to 
record the words they heard children 
use. Dr. Jersild thinks that the child 
rarely understood the profanity he ut- 
tered, “but merely repeated what he 
had heard at home.” 

Summed up, the evidence “suggests 
that a child by nature is more intent 
upon his own personal interests ... 
He will hit another child decidedly more 
often than he will sympathize with 
him.” 
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CURB EXCHANGE: Key Tapping Gave 


In 1904 Fred C. Moffatt, then 15, had 
the choice of two jobs. A brokerage 
firm in New York City offered $4.50 a 
week; a dry goods company, only $4. 
Mr. Moffatt chose the job with the ex- 
tra 50 cents. 

Last week the board of governors of 
the New York Curb Exchange unami- 
mously elected him its president. Al- 
though overshadowed by the New York 
Stock Exchange, the Curb is the second 
largest securities market in the coun- 
try. Last year stock trading totaled 
over 60,000,000 shares; bond volume 
reached $1,013,639,000. In 1929 stock 
trading climbed to 476,140,375 shares. 

Except for an interlude in France 
during the war, the Curb Exchange’s 
new president has stuck close to New 
York’s financial district. 

Mr. Moffatt comes from a family of 
telegraphers. His father was wire 
chief with the Western Union and later 
superintendent of electricity with the 
Erie Railroad. His mother, two broth- 
ers, and aunts and uncles on both sides 
were all telegraphers. 

When his work in brokerage houses 
was over for the day, Mr. Moffatt 
worked in telegraph rooms of New 
York newspapers. By handling finan- 
cial news and market reports, he built 
up his economic background. 

In 1925 Mr. Moffatt and another key- 
tapper, William M. Spear, founded their 
own brokerage firm. Although he has 
not touched a key for twelve years, the 
former operator likes to listen to the 
clicking instruments. He can still 
translate the speedy dot-dash messages. 

“Telegraphy is an education in it- 
self,” he maintains. “In that work a 
man can pick up a wide general knowl- 
edge, a superficial insight into all lines 
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E. Burd Grubb, Who Stepped Up 
From the Curb to the Big Board 





Fred C. Moffatt His Start Toward the Presidency 





of endeavor, faster than in any other 
line I know, unless newspaper work be 
excepted.” 

The stockily built president will re- 
ceive no salary as the Exchange’s chief 
spokesman. On his shoulders will rest 
much of the responsibility for cooperat- 
ing with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in its regulation of secur- 
ity markets. He will also administer 
the Curb Exchange’s own rules to pre- 
vent abuses and to safeguard investors. 
His tact and direction may have much 
to do with the public’s willingness to 
resume heavy trading on the ex- 
changes. Mr. Moffatt succeeds E. Burd 
Grubb, who has purchased a member- 
ship on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The new president is blond and full- 
faced. His taste in clothes is conserva- 
tive. He goes in for sports “just for 
fun and not to set any records.” When 
business matters are not too pressing, 
he goes to Pike County, Pa., for the 
Fall hunting. In New York he frequent- 
ly plays handball at the Downtown 
Athletic Club. 

Associates on the Exchange floor re- 
spect his quick and purposeful decision. 
He has been a member of the board of 
governors since 1929 and has served a 
year as vice president. 

During the war Mr. Moffatt served 
two years with the Second Battalion 
Signal Corps. He was gassed and 
wounded in the Argonne. He enlisted 
as a telegrapher at 4 o’clock one after- 
noon and started overseas twelve hours 
later. 


KODAK: Eastman Firm’s Profits 
Mount Up as Films Unwind 


Residents of Kalamazoo, Mich., Mi- 
lan, Italy, and Osaka, Japan, know the 
Eastman Kodak Co. as the world’s No. 
1 maker of cameras and films. Less 
familiar are the company’s sidelines. 

In Peabody, Mass., it has a factory 
turning out gelatin to make desserts 
for American tables. In Kingsport, 
Tenn., an Eastman subsidiary produces 
a transparent wrapping material re- 
sembling Cellophane, and a celluloid- 
like composition for combs and tooth- 
brush handles. Women sip tea in ray- 
on dresses woven from Eastman acetate 
yarn. 

These seemingly unrelated products 
are really first cousins. The company 
produces them as by-products in film 
making. Cellulose acetate is the basic 
ingredient in safety film. 

For 45 years the man behind East- 
man Kodak was George- Eastman, 
founder of the company. One March 
afternoon in 1932, the gray-haired mil- 
lionaire, 77, scribbled on a scrap of pa- 
per: “My work is done. Why wait?” 
Then he carefully folded his glasses, 
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Fred C. Moffatt, New President 
of the New York Curb Exchange 


snuffed out a cigarette, and pulled the 
trigger of a pistol. 

Mr. Eastman knew that the business 
could get along without him. He had 
stepped out as active head of the com- 
pany seven years before. 

Company profits started rallying 
from their depression low the year af- 
ter his death. Net income jumped 
from $6,000,000 in 1932 to $11,000,000 
the following year. In 1934 the up- 
trend continued. Last week the board 
of directors pronounced a benediction 
on the company’s rising fortunes by 
boosting the annual dividend rate from 
$4 to $5 a common share. Eastman 
stock promptly jumped to the highest 
price since 1931. 

Eastman is secretive about the sources 
of its earnings. Estimates attribute 20 
to 30 per cent of net profit to sales 
abroad. The company has 255 branches 
and subsidiaries in every important 
country in the world. 

Observers agree that films bring in 
the biggest profits. Camera sales are 
said to be important chiefly because 
they increase the demand for films. 
This partly explains the company’s 
Santa Claus act in 1930, the year of its 
fiftieth anniversary. It gave away free 
Kodaks to more than half a million 
children in the United States and Can- 
ada who became 12 years old during 
that year. 

Eastman film feeds the cameras that 
record the charms of Hepburn and 
Dietrich in Hollywood studios. In get- 
ting this business the company has to 
meet stiff competition from E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., which also 
makes movie film. Another competitor, 
the Agfa Ansco Corp., bites off a big 
mouthful of the X-ray film business, 4 
growing trade. 

X-rays nowadays detect more than 
tooth cavities and gallstones. They Te 
veal flaws in boilers, pearls in oysters, 
and off-center cores in golf balls. The 
engineers who built Boulder Dam took 
some 160,000 X-ray exposures to test 
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@ Seattle: Mayor and Mrs. Chas. L. Smith 
decided to go together on a trip to the 
Nation’s capital. And, of course, they 
chose United Air Lines’ time-saving Mid- 
Continent Route. “What a scenic feast!” 
Mrs. Smith enthused to me. “Not until 
one has actually traveled in these modern 
planes can the comfort and luxury of 
them be understood,” added the Mayor. 


© Cleveland: United planes exceed govern- 
ment strength tests 60%! Picture ten ele- 
phants standing on one of United’s 3-mile- 
a-minute Boeings, built for ten passengers. 
That equivalent, in bags of lead shot, was 
piled on the fuselage before a single part 
even bent—a record-making strength test 
of these big, modern twin-engined planes! 


UNITE 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE 


@ Los Angeles: In 1930 United decided to 
give its passengers the last word in service 
by adding stewardesses on every plane. Here 
is slim, brown-eyed, competent Katherine 
Maye, the first United stewardess—first in the 
world. She’s flown 600,000 miles—and still 
loves it! The average automobile driver 
would take 60 years to pile up this mileage! 











PLANES, MORE MAIL, 





MORE MILES THAN ANY OTHER LINE 


@ San Francisco: “Why does your 
city supply so manyair passengers?” 
lasked Leland Cutler, Civicleader 
here. “United Air Lines service, 
I suppose,” Mr. Cutler answered. 
“We commute to Los Angeles in 
a couple of hours, to Seattle in 
seven, to Chicago on the Mid- 
Continent Route overnight, to 
Washington and New York in a 
few additional hours. United Air 
Lines is a part of our daily lives!” 


@ Chicago: She knits her way across the 
country! I found Mrs. Bonnell, a regular 
United passenger, busy on a sweater— 
and as comfortable and happy as in her 
rocking chair at home. “The only trouble 
with flying is that you get where you're 
going so quickly! Suppose I'll just have 
to knit faster,” was her smiling comment. 


@ United Air Lines (seemap) crosses America 
on the direct Mid-Continent Route,and covers 
the Pacific Coast from Canada to Mexico. 
75 million miles of flying experience. Fast, 
frequent day and night schedules, air and 
rail connections to many important cities 
throughout the country. For reservations 
and information United Air Lines offices, 
travel bureaus, hotels, all Western Union 


and Postal telegraph offices in the U.S 


LINES 


IN THE WORLD 
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the steel-welded joints they used in the 
construction. 

Kodaks come from Rochester, N. Y. 
There citizens go to schools, frolic in 
parks, and recuperate in hospitals paid 
for out of the $75,000,000 Mr. Eastman 
gave away before he died. 

Biggest plant at Rochester is Kodak 
Park, with trees and grassplots flank- 
ing its 80 buildings. Here more than 
four tons of silver arrive every week 
under heavy guard. The gleaming 
bricks Eastman workers convert into 
silver nitrate, which coats photographic 
film with a light-sensitive emulsion. 

Employes at Kodak Park live in con- 
stant dread of dust. A single speck 
stuck to a film might implant a dis- 
astrous freckle on a close-up of Mae 
West’s soft cheek. To guard against 
such a catastrophe most buildings are 
air-conditioned, sprinkling wagons pa- 
rade the streets. Even the locomotives 
which pull trains of supplies through 
the park emit no soot. They are pre- 
charged with steam at a safe distance 
to eliminate the need of carrying a fire. 

In a six-story brick research building 
some 200 scientists labor constantly to 
improve Eastman products. They con- 
duct odd experiments, such as snapping 
photographs in inky darkness by the 
use of invisible infra-red rays. 

When Mr. Eastman was alive and 
active, he was president, general man- 
ager, and treasurer of the company all 
in one. After he stepped out of the 
picture, no single individual arose to 
fill his shoes. 

President of the company today is 
Frank W. Lovejoy, a tall, crisp man, 63 
years old. He and a committee of six 
other top executives now guide the 
firm’s destinies. Every Tuesday morn- 
ing they meet high up in Rochester’s 
nineteen-story Kodak Office Tower. 

From behind Mr. Eastman’s old desk 
on the top floor, a gray-haired man of 
70 peers through rimmed spectacles. 
He is William G. Stuber, chairman of 
the board, who joined the company in 
1894. “Mr. Stuber,” Mr. Eastman once 
remarked, “possesses a more profound 
knowledge of photography than any 
other living individual.” 


SALLY RAND: Dancer Tells 
How She Balloons Her Act 


“I know it’s strange to speak of fan 
dancing and bubble dancing as an in- 
dustry, but to me it is just that—an 
industry with a large income.” 

Wearing a blue tailored suit and a 
gray hat, Sally Rand appeared last 
week before the Sales Executives Club 
of New York to tell some business se- 
crets of her success. The 5-foot blonde, 
who became famous by dancing in the 
nude at the World’s Fair, spoke ex- 
temporaneously in a low, nasal voice, 
She delighted her hearers by phrasing 
her talk in business men’s language: 

“T realized at the outset that 90 per 
cent of the merchandise that is sold in 
this country is sold to women... In 
my case that fact presented obvious 
difficulties . . . Still, I believed I had 
something salable. All I needed was a 





new scheme for merchandising it... 
I decided that I had to advertise, since 
advertising is the secret of successful 
merchandising.” 

Miss Rand—her real name is Helen 
Gould Beck, and her father is a retired 
Lieutenant Colonel in the army—ex- 
plained that she went to the World’s 
Fair because the greatest number of 
“potential buyers” gathered there. 

“When the World’s Fair was nearing 
its end, I was faced with the unpleasant 
prospect of falling back into obscurity. 


I didn’t want that. So I did what any 
merchant would have done. I extended 
my organization.” 

Today her “organization” consists of 
a stage manager, an electrician, a mus- 
ical director, a Chicago office manager, 
a publicity representative, a secretary, 
api a maid. She pays them out of her 
earnings of $3,000 to $5,000 a week. 

Emulating automobile manufacturers 
who annually bring out new models, 
Miss Rand changes the details of her 
act each year. In 1933 she originated 
her fan dance, that boomed the market 
for ostrich plumes. Last year she con- 
ceived her bubble dance, now compet- 
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ing with the Empire State Building a; 
one of the sights of New York. Fo, 
1935 a new variation is in rehearsa], 

“I keep a graph and chart of my 
popularity,” Miss Rand told her wide. 
eyed listeners. She measures her popu. 
larity by the attendance at theatres ang 
night clubs where she performs. Ap. 
other sales aid is a chart showing the 
sections of the country where she is 
best known, as indicated by newspaper 
clippings. This tells her where the 
market is most receptive. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Sally Rand: Her Bubble Dance Was ‘a Real Merchandising Problem’ 


When Miss Rand was performing her 
fan dance, imitators sprouted up all 
over the country. With her bubble 
dance she took no chances. She had 
it copyrighted—both the name and the 
steps—in Washington. 

Launching the bubble dance presented 
“a real merchandising problem.” Rub- 
ber balloons, 5 feet in diameter, had to 
be found. 

“I learned that the largest balloons 
available were only 36 inches in di- 
ameter ... They were target balloons 
made for the United States Navy and 
they were opaque.” 

Miss Rand wanted hers transparent 
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enough to reveal her curves. She spent 
more than $3,000 experimenting. Final- 
jy an Akron rubber company agreed to 
make 5-foot balloons to order for $28 
each. A contract prevents the manu- 
facturer from selling them to anybody 
else—except the United States Govern- 
ent. 

se Rand permits the government 
to buy her form-revealing balloons as 
jong as it promises not to use them for 
pubble dancing. 


CUTTEN: ‘Little Giant? Barred 


From Futures in the Future 


Government attorneys labeled Arthur 
w. Cutten, Chicago grain trader, “the 
greatest speculator this country ever 
had.” Last week the Grain Futures 
Act Commission barred the “little 
giant” of La Salle Street from trading 
for two years in the country’s contract 
markets—exchanges which deal in 
grain futures. 

Members of the commission are Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings, and Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper. Its charges date back 
to Mr. Cutten’s wheat trading on the 
Chicago Board of Trade in 1930 and 
1931. The Grain Futures Act requires 
holders of more than 500,000 bushels 
of wheat to.report their position to the 
Grain Futures Administration. 

During the two years in question, the 
commission declared, Mr. Cutten trans- 
acted his business through eight com- 
mission firms and split his trade into 
35 accounts. Although names of rela- 
tives and associates headed some of 
the accounts, the commission insisted 
that Mr. Cutten controlled them all. 
During 1930 he made no reports to the 
administration. None of those he made 
irregularly during 1931 was “true or 
correct as a statement of his net posi- 
tion on the day covered by such re- 
port.” 

Mr. Cutten’s purpose in concealing 
his position in the market, the com- 
mission charged, “was to manipulate 
the price of grain and thereby to make 
large profits.” In the original com- 
plaint against the operator, filed in 
1934, Secretary Wallace alleged the 
trader’s shorticommitments reached 7,- 
525,000 bushel& of wheat in June, 1930, 
and 6,770,000 bushels in April, 1931. 

Orville J. Taylor, Mr. Cutten’s at- 
torney, denied that the operator had 
intended to falsify reports. He blamed 
inaccuracies on a new secretary unfa- 
miliar with office routine. 

“The finding of the commission is out- 
rageous and manifestly inequitable,” 
Mr. Taylor said. “Because of his prom- 
Inence Mr. Cutten has been singled out, 
prosecuted, and made the object of an 
unconstitutional penalty.” Indicating 
that Mr. Cutten might appeal to the 
courts, the attorney complained strenu- 
ously that Secretary Wallace had acted 
both as prosecutor and judge. 

Mr. Cutten, a fragile little man, 
seemed unperturbed. “I’m. not going 
to do anything about it,” he said when 
told he had been disbarred. “What’s 











ASK YOURSELF THESE 
QUESTIONS when you use 


a brushless shave 


The next time you use a brushless shaving cream, ask your- 
self these questions. The answer to each must be ‘‘Yes”’ if 
your brushless shave is satisfactory: 


CAN YOU SEE IT ON YOUR FACE? 


Glider, the Williams Brushless Shave, is 
snow-white, as well as snow-cool. And it 
stays white throughout your shave. You 
can see your razor’s path. 


DOES IT SPREAD EASILY? 


Glider is so fine in texture—so satin-smooth 
—that it spreads rapidly, evenly. You need 
only a little—that’s what makes it so econom- 
ical. 


DOES YOUR RAZOR GLIDE? 


Glider is aptly named. It lubricates your 
skin and the edge of the blade, so that your 
razor glides as lightly as though it had 
wings. 


You will find Glider a new and delightful experience in shaving. 
Try it! Use the coupon now before it slips your mind. 


And after every shave—whether with Glider, the Williams Brushless Shave; 
Williams Luxury Shaving Cream; or anything else—a dash of Aqua Velva 
the scientific after shaving preparation. 


GLIDER...NEW BRUSHLESS 
SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


Made by the makers of Williams Luxury Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-14 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. Canadian Address: LaSalle, MONTREAL. 
Gentlemen: Please send mea trial tube of GLIDER. I am enclosing 3c in stamps. 


BOGE. cccassenes 
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WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 


**‘l came 
I saw.. 


Wrote columnist Howard Vincent 
O’Brien of the Chicago Daily News: 
“Everyone said I must see the caves of 
Carlsbad—they were ‘wonderful,’ ‘mar- 
velous’ and what not. But I had seen 
caves and I wasn’t especially keen to 
see another one. 


“However, I came, I saw and I have 
been conquered! 


“T shall not attempt to describe what 
I saw. I couldn’t if I used all the ‘adjec- 
tives of awe and immensity. These 
caverns are simply not to be rendered 
in any language...” 


Many a skeptic has entered Carlsbad 
Caverns and emerged ready to believe 
anything. In size the Caverns are tre- 
mendous. A single room is 600 feet 
high, 1,125 feet wide and three quarters 
of a mile long! 








Carlsbad Caverns 
“I have been conquered.” 


SKILLFULLY LIGHTED 


Biggest surprise of Carlsbad Caverns 
is the skillful indirect lighting, which 
makes gigantic alabaster columns and 
flowing sheets of stone glow like pearl. 
Yet everything is in perfect taste. There 
are no colored lights, no trick effects. 


The temperature inside the Caverns is 
always 56 degrees, and the air is pure 
and fresh. There is no place where you 
have to stoop or crawl, no dripping 
water, dirt or mud to soil your clothes. 


ONE DAY, $9 


Carlsbad Caverns are an easy sidetrip 
from El Paso, colorful border city, 
which is on the main line of Southern 
Pacific’s famed Sunset Limited* and 
Golden State Limited* to California. 
The trip in comfortable motor coaches 
takes only a day, costs $9, and can 
easily be included in a Southern Pacific 
roundtrip ticket to California. 

*Completely air-conditioned this summer. 














the use of trading? The market 
doesn’t move.” 

The speculator, now 64, came from 
Canada to Chicago while still in his 
*teens. He worked as bookkeeper in a 
grain house until he had saved a stake, 
then started trading. In time he be- 
came a legendary figure in grain and 
security markets. 

“It’s nobody’s business how much I 
make during the year nor how I make 
it,” he said in 1925 when income tax 
returns showed he paid the largest levy 
in the Chicago district. “It is of in- 
terest only to a flock of gossips riding 
down on a train in the morning.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Baby Bonds 
Out With ‘Moderate’ Publicity 


The Treasury, through 14,000 post- 
offices, will start selling ‘baby bonds” 
to investors Mar. 1. Sunday, Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau announced details. 

The bonds will be priced to yield an 
interest rate of 2.9 per cent compounded 
semi-annually if held until maturity at 
the end of 10 years. A bond worth $25 
at maturity will cost $18.75; a $100 
bond, $75; other denominations range 
up to $1,000. 

To heip sell the bonds, the Treasury 
hired Ray Tucker, veteran Washington 
correspondent and formerly a writer 
for Collier’s magazine. The tall, mus- 
tached Yale graduate will direct a 
“moderate publicity campaign” through 
the press, radio, movies, and posters. 

Stamp: A schoolboy playing in the 
attic of his home in British Guiana, 
more than 30 years ago found an old 
stamp. When issued by the British 
Guiana government in 1856 it was worth 
1 cent. The schoolboy sold it for $1.50. 

Last week Lloyd’s of London insured 
the dark red scrap of paper for £10,000 
($48,800, currently). Experts consider 
it the rarest stamp in the world. Mrs. 


| P. Costa Scala of Utica, N. Y., owner 
| of the gem, plans to sell it at auction in 











London. She is the widow of Arthur 
Hind, plush manufacturer, who once 
outbid King George for a twenty-shill- 
ing African stamp. 


CoMPETITION: Germany plans to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of American mo- 
tor-car manufacturers. At the opening 
of the auto show in Berlin, Reichsfueh- 
rer Hitler announced: “One of our 
leading constructors has devised a car 
which will cost no more than a middle- 
priced motorcycle, while the consump- 
tion of fuel will be the least imagin- 
able.” 

Robert Allmers, president of the Ger- 
man Automobile Industrialists League, 
added: “This people’s car will natur- 
ally become an object of the first mag- 
nitude for exportation.” 

Laivinc: Average cost of living in the 
Un’ ted States rose 1 per cent last 
month, reaching a level 5 per cent 
higsher than a year ago, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Food prices, reflecting the 
drought, jumped most. It costs more 














ACME 
Arthur Cutten: ‘What's the Use of 
Trading? The Market Doesn’t Move’ 


to buy a square meal today than at any 
time since May, 1931. On the other 
hand, clothing prices declined slightly 
during the past year. 

Loss: “The depression came down 
upon the Ford Motor Co. as it did upon 
everyone else,” admitted William J. 
Cameron. The short, plump spokesman 
for Henry Ford gave a radio talk Sun- 
day. 

“In. one depression year the Ford 
Motor Co. lost . . . $68,000,000. If this 
figure seems large, consider that it 
represents only two months’ payroll in 
normal times. 

“When a newspaper man asked about 
this loss, Mr. Ford said: ‘It was not 
lost; we just circulated that much more 
than we took in.’ 

“ ... If you spend money for wages 
and materials . . . you do not lose it; 
you put it into constructive processes, 
and in the nature of things it will come 
round to you again.”’ 

Prorit: The country’s leading chem- 
ical company reported 1934 net income 
almost $8,000,000 higher than in 1933. 
Out of $46,701,465 earned by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. last year, some 
$15,000,000 came from dividends on 
General Motors Corp. common stock 
owned by the chemical firm. 

About 38,000 workers depend on du 
Pont for their weekly pay envelopes. 
Last year the company distributed 26 
per cent more salaries and wages than 
in 1933. 

Referring to the Senate’s investiga- 
tion into the munitions industry, the 
report stated that in 1934 military ex- 
plosives comprised only 1 per cent of 
total manufacturing activities. “Obv!- 


ously, this business might be surren- 
dered without any real impairment of 
. ability to earn profits.” 
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SIDESHOW 





Last Leap: As his train sped along 
near Conneaut, Ohio, Engineer John 
R. Christy saw the headlights of a 
freight train approaching. Fearing a 
pead-on collision, he jumped from the 
cab. Christy died of injuries. The 
approaching train was on another 


track. 


Davip: The University of Vermont 
fell heir to a boa constrictor. For its 
dinner a keeper put a mouse in its 
cage. The mouse sank his teeth into 
the snake’s tail and gnawed. Infection 
set in. The boa constrictor died. 

Prizes: The Torrance Memorial Hos- 
pital of Los Angeles has no cash to 
give as prizes at its forthcoming bene- 
fit dance. Winners can take it out in 
trade: First Prize—one appendicitis 
operation, value $200; Second Prize— 
maternity service, value $150; Third 
Prize—tonsil or adenoid operation, 
value $75. 

REALISTIC: John Rosendale, a West- 
chester County, N. Y., policeman, feared 
his wife would leave him. He poured 
catsup on his head, then fired his pistol 
into the floor. Mrs. Rosendale ran 
back, believing her husband killed him- 
self. She picked up his gun and shot 
herself through the stomach. 

SNAKE: Amos Cross, a farmer of 
Coldwater, Mich., found a coiled rattle- 
snake at his feet. Scared stiff, he 
slowly reached for a club. When he 
swatted the snake, it shattered to bits. 
It had frozen to death and become 
brittle. 

Diet: Mrs. Paul Pappas, inmate of 
an insane asylum at Orangeburg, N. Y., 
complained of a pain in her side. When 
doctors opened her up they removed 
teaspoons, pins, pieces of bed springs, 
nails, broken glass, and a meat skewer. 

GENTLEMEN: “Can you see us?” two 
men asked Jed Fry in Allerton, IIL, 
after he cashed a check and started 
home. “No,” he replied. They then 
took his money. Fry is blind. 

REDOUBLED: Eight years ago Alwyn 
Knight got married. Last year his 
wife divorced him. Last week in White 
Plains, N. Y., he married her again. “I 
simply had to marry the girl again— 
7 was the best bridge partner I ever 

ad,” 


Hasit: In Sturgeon, Mich., sports- 
men are telling a story of a sports 
dealer who lent his highly trained bird- 
dog to an inexperienced hunter. He 
asked him how the dog behaved. “Not 
80 good at first,” said the amateur 
sportsman, “your dog would sniff 
around, then seem to freeze up and 
stand stiff. But I booted him two or 


three times and he got ove h 
habit.” 4 ee 


VERDICT: In Cleveland, Oscar Haw- 
kins stood trial for his life. The judge 
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read the jury’s verdict, “guilty of mur- 
der.” Hawkins swooned. “You read 
the wrong verdict,” the jury foreman 
exclaimed, “we found the defendant not 
guilty.” Hawkins revived. 

MopeEL: Feliciano Perez of Buenos 
Aires landed in jail for killing Nicolas 
Bermabo. He earned freedom by being 
a model prisoner. The first thing he 
did on release was to seek out Ber- 
mabo’s brother Salvador. He shot him 
four times. Feliciano is again a model 
prisoner. 











SCIENCE 





QUACKS: Magnetism, Astrology, 


‘Metaphysics, ‘Bright Star’ 


Last week The Chicago Tribune went | 


after the quack doctors that infest that 
city. 

The idea for its excellent series 
originated with 31-year-old Virginia 
Gardner, former St. Louis newspaper 
woman. She wrote under a pen name 
—Barbara Adams. 

Miss Gardner got her leads from the 
classified telephone book. In quacks’ 
offices she posed as a Southern girl, 
just arrived in town. Her natural ex- 
pression of wide-eyed innocence was no 
handicap. 


Pror. James P. O’Donovan: In his 
thick-carpeted, damask-curtained Rail- 
way Exchange Building office, Profes- 














LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you ordina- 
rily waste is valuable—we’'ll 
gladly pay you for it. 


We need a representative 
in your community to look 
after our subscription inter- 
ests—to get new subscriptions 
and renew old ones—on a 
generous commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK repre- 
sentatives are earning as much 
as $25.00 per week, just in 
their spare time. 


The work is congenial and 
permanent—the rewards are 
liberal. We'll gladly give you 
full details. Write to 


Representative’s Department 
NeEws- WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 











A REVOLUTIONARY HAIR DISCOVERY 


After twelve years of research, the Post Institute presents 


ULTRASOL, a new hair 


discovery, based 


on a new 


theory. Although Ultrasol has won most enthusiastic 
endorsement from distinguished users, the ethics of the 


Institute preclude exaggerated claims. 


Intelligent men 


and women, intent upon hair improvement, are invited 
to send for the treatise on Ultrasol, which will be mailed 


without cost or obligation. 


POST INSTITUTE 


New York, N. Y. 


Dept. N-2, 


105 East 16th Street, 
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ABOUT WHAT YOU 
PUT IN YOUR PIPE 





SMOKING TOBACCO 





I+s TOBACCO that wins on the merits 
of a simple blend. Just three well chosen 
leafs in a combination so smooth and sweet 
tempered that it has filled the favorite pipes 
of thousands for more than 20 years without 


a change. 


The widespread acceptance of Pinkussohn’s 
Potpourri is based on the fact that a great 





many s are capable of appreciating 
something finer in pipe tobaccos. If you are 
one of them, ask for a sample packet and 


judge for yourself. 
J. S. PINKUSSOHN CIGAR CO. 
Dept. 17 


Savannah, Ga. 
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sor O’Donovan treated all patients with 
his “magnetic nerve manipulation.” He 
professed to cure Bright’s disease, 
epilepsy, paralysis, heart trouble, blind- 
hess, and general debility. 

After a cursory examination of Miss 
Gardner, the Professor—he was tat- 
tooed—diagnosed her case as sex star- 
vation. Pulling her down on his knee, 
he said: “Yes, little kiddo, you’re 
starved. That doesn’t need to be.” 

Fee: $5. 


Pror. J. B. AbAms: “I’ve cured lots 
of cancer, but I can’t cure cancer when 
the organs are eaten away. At least I 
haven’t yet.” This modest pronounce- 
ment came from a “supermind healer” 
who “reached out grabbing life energy 

. . and put it to use.” 

He diagnosed Miss Gardner’s case as 
“low vitality” and estimated that she 
had “at least a quart of poison” in her 
system. Simple nerve manipulation 
would rid her system of this just as it 
had rid others of “anything from vari- 
cose veins to cancer.” 

Fee for entire course of treatments: 
$25. Miss Gardner was satisfied with 
one. 


Dr. Georce Leo CuRRAN: A mezza- 
nine floor office in the Victoria Hotel 
was Miss Gardner’s next stop. There 
Dr. Curran jauntily proclaimed himself 
a graduate of the College of Divine 
Metaphysics. 





Julius Caesar 


had a 
ough beard 


And he had a tough 
time shaving 


Today you men with tough beards don’t have to worry about the art of 
shaving. All you have to do is lather up and go ahead. 

Ever heard of the Schick INJECTOR Razor and Wide Range Shaving? 
Here’s a razor that’s years ahead. All the shaving comfort is built into 
this razor. It’s light, it’s nimble, swings right along upward and downward 


over the curves of the face, because it’s built that way. 


Here’s another swell feature, too, the instant blade change. You 
don’t have to fuss with paper wrappings around these blades 
—there aren’t any. You insert an untouched blade 
INSTANTLY with the new INJECTOR which 
contains 20 blades. Ask your dealer toshow it toyou. 









MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO.,230 Park Ave., New York 


s Representatives: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 40 East 34th St., New York 
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Like Dr. Adams he diagnosed the 
case as “low vitality” and hazarded the 
guess that Miss Gardner had been digs. 
appointed in love. She immediately 
agreed. “I was engaged to be marrieq 
she told him. “I thought Cuthbert 
really loved me. Then... he marrieg 
a wealthy girl.” 

Dr. Curran suggested a long series 
of treatments in his shabby office. Then 
he warned her: “Is there much prudish. 
ness ... I'll have to overcome? . _. 
You see, my dear, our philosophy is not 
based on conventional . . . moral stanq- 
ee Gate 

Fee $2, for consultation. 


Mary Dunn: In a pitch black cellar 
Miss Gardner attended a spiritualist 
seance. With fifteen other patients she 
heard Miss Dunn’s favorite spirit, 
“Bright Star,” prescribe remedies in a 
squeaky voice through an ancient tin 
horn. 

A sample diagnosis: 

A Believer: “Bright Star, the doctor 
tells Mrs. McCrory she has diabetes, 
Can you tell us if she really has 


diabetes ?”’ 
Bright Star: “Yes, Mrs. McCrory has 
diabetes ... eat no beefsteaks ... eat 


lots of carrots 
epsom salts.” 
At this point another listener pro- 
tested to Bright Star that she had 
taken lots of. prescribed epsom salts 
“but seems like I’ve been awfully 
weak.” , 
“Well, don’t take any more epsom 
salts,” snapped Bright Star irritably. 
Fee: 50 cents. 


- vegetables ... 


Dr. ROBERT A. DE LISLE: “TI can cure 
anybody of anything,” proclaimed Dr. 
De Lisle, astrologist, palmist, psychic, 
and unlicensed chiropractor and osteo- 
path.. Dr. De Lisle informed Miss 
Gardner he was half Indian and an old 
friend of Sitting Bull. General debility 
was his diagnosis. 

While he tugged his goatee, he 
sketched his theory: ‘Electricity, same 
as the cosmic rays, comes out of my 
hands in great currents . . . That old 
magnetism is enough to cure them.” 
His curative course: “‘You’re too nega- 
tive. That’s what gives you nervous 
indigestion. You do have it, don’t you? 
Your whole gastro-intestinal tract is 
wrong. And weak kidneys, too. Sure. 
I know you like a book.” He suggested 
two treatments a week for a month. 

Fee: $3. 


Yoci Roy: In his second-floor fiat on 
North Clark Street, Yogi Roy, “Hindu” 
psychologist, prescribed love and herb 
medicine. His later diagnoses of a man 
and woman police investigator were 
more complete. Yogi Roy insisted the 
woman had diabetes and was pregnant. 
A bottle of medicine would cure the 
first condition; a set of prescribed pills 
the second. The man had a social 
disease and diabetes. The same bottle 
of medicine, the same pills would make 
him well. 


Rounp Up: Spurred by this investi- 
gation as well as by one of their ow?, 
police started rounding up Chicag° 
quacks. Professor O’Donovan, Yo! 
Roy, Dr. Robert De Lisle, and Prof. 
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j. B. Adams landed in the net, all 
charged with practicing medicine with- 
out a license. 

Lesser offenders the police dismissed 
with a warning. One of these was 
Mme. L. B. Colay, Negro spiritualist. 
She cleared herself with: “I lays my 
naked hand on people and I cures them 
through God. I never prescribed no 
medicine but Doctor Jesus.” 


RADIUM: No. 23 Succumbs to the 
Watch-Dial Paint-Brush Taint 


During wartime the United States 
Radium Corp.’s East Orange, N. J., 
plant did big business. Women sat at 
penches painting luminous numerals on 
watch dials with fine hair brushes. 
Each would dip her brush in a paint 
pot, paint the dials, then point the 
prush with her lips. 

Soon workers began to complain of 
rheumatism, sore jaws, and stiff joints. 
In 1922 the first died. So much radium 
had accumulated in her system that 
her bones had literally rotted away. 

Last week No. 23 died. She was Mrs. 
Helen G. Phillips Tuck, 35-year-old 
Newark housewife. For years she had 
watched her friends succumb. In 1929 
she knew she inevitably must join 
them. 

In an effort to stop the resolute 
march of radium degeneration doctors 
removed all her teeth, chipped away 
her lower jawbone. Last Christmas 
Day an ambulance carried her to 
Newark’s Memorial Hospital. Doctors 
thought she had mastoiditis. Instead 
they found the radium poisoning had 
spread to her skull. 

Mrs. Phillips died penniless. She 
spent on doctors and hospitals all of 
the $10,000 in damages she collected 
from the now closed factory. At least 
two more women face a _ similar 
radium death. 


BABIES: The Unmarried Mother 
Presents a Growing Problem 


Some 2,000,000 babies are born in 
the United States annually. Of these 
about 70,000 are illegitimate. Last week 
Dr. Ruth Reed of the Welfare Council 
of New York sketched the picture of a 
growing problem in the nation’s largest 
city to publicize her forthcoming book, 
Fa Illegitimate Family in New York 

i Ang 

The city’s composite unmarried 
mother is 16 to 24 years old, schooled 
only to the eighth grade. She works 
as a domestic servant. 


Of New York’s total unmarried 
mothers 52 per cent are domestic serv- 
ants, 18 per cent clerks, 16 per cent 
factory workers, 7 per cent schoolgirls, 
5 per cent professional workers. A 
scant 10 per cent of them get beyond 
high school. A quarter of them had 
been in New York less than a year. 


_Venezuela is the world’s most unmar- 
tied nation: 57 per cent of its children 


are illegitimate. In Russia no records 
are kept. 
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NAUTICAL: ‘OP Davil? Sea and 
Ships That Plow Its Waves 


SHIPS. By Hendrik Willem van Loon. 311 
pages, 86,000 words, Illustrations, Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $3. 

“There are three sorts of people; 
those who are alive, those who are 
dead, and those who are at sea,” said 
the Scythian philosopher Anacharsis. 

Mr. van Loon, author of this infor- 
mal history of navigation, is partial to 
nautical heroes. But he knows that the 
sea provides more peril than romance. 


During the war a Netherland ship on 
which he was crossing the Atlantic ran 
into a British mine. Mr. van Loon went 
to the hospital. In “Ships” he em- 
phasizes what the world’s sailors have 
been up against: scurvy, discipline at 
the end of a lash, terrible food, small 
remuneration. 


Steam and steel have not made the 
sea safe. Mr. van Loon says that while 
he was writing of fire hazards in the 
days of Sir Walter Raleigh his radio 
shouted news of the Morro Castle. He 
tells how a museum-piece prison ship 
sailed from England in 1912 on the 
same day as the Titanic set forth for 
her meeting with the fatal iceberg. The 
200-year-old square-rigger reached port. 


This book does not pretend to do the 
subject up brown. There is little more 
in it than could be found in a good en- 
cyclopedia, but it is refreshed by the 
author’s comments, his chatty style, 
and 150 of his vivid, childlike drawings. 


In 1893 the 11-year-old Netherland 
boy van Loon bought “twenty blue 
copybooks” and started a history of the 
world. At 21 he came to college in 
America; then entered newspaper work 
as a foreign correspondent for The As- 
sociated Press in several European 
countries. His first published historical 
works sold so little that sixteen years 
ago he was eating on credit in New 
York’s Harvard Club while he pursued 
his studies. 

The studies were for a twelve-volume 
history of the world, but soon he con- 
densed them into one, “The Story of 
Mankind,” which ran through 30 edi- 
tions. 

In looks Mr. van Loon is monumental. 
He is 6 feet tall, weighs 225 pounds, 
and possesses a round, jovial face. 


a 
LUMBERMEN: Love and Trouble 


Among the Wisconsin Loggers 


COME AND GET IT. By Edna Ferber. 518 
pages, 108,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


Miss Ferber’s latest tale, which deals 
with Wisconsin lumbermen, drew fire 
before publication in book form. Mem- 
bers of the Pulaski Council of Méil- 
waukee, a citizens’ union of Polish- 
Americans, read it as a serial in the 
Woman’s Home Companion and learned 
that Polish miners in Wisconsin were 
considered inferior to the State’s Swed- 
ish and French axe-wielders. They 
promptly called the book: “Most 
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Antique Chinese Irons 
Become Ash Trays 


While today electric gadgets galore 
are used to press American clothes, in 
ancient China the problem of well fin- 
ished laundry was solved simply. 


Most practical solution was the use of 
an iron vessel, the bottom of which was 
flat and polished, with a semi-heat-proof 
handle. In these irons burning charcoal 
or coals were placed. By this simple 
means a hot iron was achieved more effi- 
cient than the old iron used in this coun- 
try, which had to be constantly reheated 
on a stove. Experts with these crude 
Chinese irons pressed clothing to a point 
of perfection equalling, if not excelling, 
modern day starched magnificence. 


Ancient Laundry Implements 
Invade Modern Homes 


Utility of these irons is today along 
other lines. Their weight, copious size 
and the convenience of the large handles, 
have causedthemto become increasingly 
popular as ash trays. In addition, the 
beautiful hand chiselling of these ancient 
irons, typical of the superb artistry lav- 
ished by the Chinese on objects of house- 
hold use, combines beauty with utility. 


Gump’s, in San Francisco, has a most 
interesting collection of these old irons, 
with handles of wood, carved walrus 
ivory or wood banded with jade. The 
jade bands are antique thumb rings used 
by archers. Efficient ash trays with wood 
handles cost only $3.75 each; with carved 
walrus ivory handles $9.50 each; with 
jade banded handles, $17.50 each. 

A check, mailed to Gump’s, San Fran- 
cisco, will bring about immediate, pre- 
paidshipment of thetype of iron ordered. 


Iron in the illustration above has walrus 
ivory handle, sells for $9.50. 
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vicious, boorish, invidious, and churl- 
istic 
It is not likely that many readers 
will have such strong reactions. ‘Come 
and Get It” will seem to most just an- 
other smooth story of American life. 

Barney Glasgow, the outstanding 
figure, started as a chore-boy in a 
tough camp. His youthful adventures 
furnish the best part of the book. 
Later he marries a lumber king’s 
daughter and inherits a fortune. His 
wife is a “plain and terribly good 
woman who had grown plainer and 
better with the years.” Obviously there 
is going to be trouble. It begins when 
‘Barney meets and loves Lotta, the 
‘granddaughter of his best friend. 

Unfortunately his son Bernie loves 
Lotta too. When Barney discovers 
this presumption, he kicks Bernie out 
of his house. Next day Barney and the 
rest of the family are killed off in a 
motor-boat accident. Bernie marries 
Lotta. A social failure in the timber- 
lands, the newly-rich Lotta sails off to 
invade European circles. 

This book is machine-made rather 
than inspired. Miss Ferber first learned 


23 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES | 





OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
11 Rockefeller Center - New York 


MEN-WOMEN 


—do you value your Health? 











—are you interested in 
Long Life? 


If you’d like to attain perfect health 
—if you’d like to add many extra, 
active years to your span of life—if 
you’d like the vigor and vitality of 
youth—if you’d like to do away with 
sickness—Dr. Robt. G. Jackson has a 
message that concerns you vitally. 

It costs nothing to investigate his 
natural health philosophy which has 
brought new health, youth and a new 
capacity for doing things to countless 
thousands without drugs, medicines, 
health apparatus or treatments. It may 
be precisely the key you are looking for. 





Send for the fascinating true story 
of Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., the 
man who refused to die. Learn 
what-his unusual book “How To 
Be Always Well” offers you—how 
you may read and examine it to 
prove its value without a penny’s 
risk. Mail the coupon below or 
write today. 


-——Jackson Publishing Co., Dept. 56-— — 
Liberty Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send free details of “How To Be 
Always Well.” 
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WIDE WORLD 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr.: Society 
Took His Farewell Without a Tear 


about Wisconsin when at 17 she ob- 
tained a $3-a-week job on the Apple- 
ton, Wis., Daily Crescent. After that 
she worked on The Milwaukee Journal 
and The Chicago Tribune. In 1910 she 
broke into the short story field with a 
piece in Everybody’s Magazine called 
“The Homely Heroine.” 

She herself is short, brisk, and cor- 
dial. She works and walks at high 
speed but speaks with a slow drawl. 
Three weeks ago she wrote a sharp 
piece for The New York Times on the 
“mink coats” who went on sightseeing 
tours to Flemington, N. J. An observer 
reports that on the day Miss Ferber at- 
tended, she and her friend Beatrice 
Kaufman wore the only two mink coats 
in the court room. 


a 
SOCIETY: Vanderbilt Attributes 


His Learning to Restlessness 


FAREWELL TO FIFTH 
nelius Vanderbilt Jr. 
words. Illustrations, 
New York. $2.75. 


The great-great-grandson of a New 
York ferryboat captain is so sure of his 
own social distinction that he can con- 
demn high society. 

In his book he makes fun of his 
mother’s difficulties in entertaining 
prominent guests. He reports pom- 
pous remarks made by his father’s 
friends. Speaking of last year’s Ameri- 
ca’s Cup Race he says: “There is no 
doubt in my mind but that my cousin 
(Harold Vanderbilt) fouled his foe dur- 
ing the third race and that the latter 
went him one better the following 
afternoon.” He reveals why Ameri- 
can heiresses no longer get titled 
European husbands, It is because mag- 
nates now expect their sons-in-law to 
work. 

Speaking of himself, he strikes an 
optimistic note. “Whatever I have 
learned about America I owe to my 
restlessness,” he states. Crossing the 
continent 45 times by motor he learned 
so much that in 1931 he offered to sur- 
vey the state of the nation free of 


AVENUE. By Cor- 
260 pages, 60,000 
Simon & Schuster, 


charge -for Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
Governor of New York. 

At present Mr. Vanderbilt is deyot. 
ing his talents to a country-wide lec. 
ture tour. In his 36 years he has seen 
his share of lecture-making sights. py 
the time he was 16 he had eaten a mea] 
“with every major crowned head of 
Europe.” One of the biggest crowneg 
heads claimed to have saved him from 
drowning in 1912 when he nearly felj 
off Kaiser Wilhelm’s yacht. 

After the war he took up newspaper 
work. When he decided to found his 
own string of tabloids out West, he ran 
short of funds. “Much as I hated it,” 
he admits, “I had to call on my par. 
ents.” 


Later, as a roving correspondent, he 
secured interviews with Herbert 
Hoover, Mussolini, the exiled Kaiser, 
Stalin, the Pope, and Al Capone. 


He was in Mussolini’s car when the 
dictator ran down a child and then in- 
sisted nothing had happened. “For all I 
know, he may have honestly missed 
the whole episode,” says Il Duce’s 
former companion. 


Readers fond of reference books will 
find two epic tabulations: a list of the 
75 persons in ‘“‘The Backbone of Ameri- 
can Society,” and one of the lowly 
150 in “The Outer Fringe.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Wedded Bliss; 
Waterfront Life; Negro Chost 


BODY’S RAPTURE. By Jules Romains. 448 
pages, 130,000 words. Liveright,-New York. 
$2.50. 


Trilogy by a French novelist pub- 
lished here six years after its appear- 
ance in Paris. At great length it de- 
scribes the physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual relationships of a man and his 
wife. A moving but sometimes mo- 
notonous book. 


THE MAN ON THE BARGE. By Max Miller. 
251 pages, 48,000 words. Dutton, New York. 
$2.50. 


In his fifth book in three years, Max 
Miller, San Diego ship-news reporter, 
paints 32 more miniatures of water- 
front life. Deft bits of prose create 
colorful characters. 


SILVER COLLAR BOY. By Constance Wright. 
150 pages, 30,000 words. Dutton New 
York, $2. 


A new American author writes the 
tale of a Negro boy in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England. As a servant and then 
as a ghost he sees a romantic intrigue 
come to its sad conclusion. A clever, 
original fantasy. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Ogden Nash 3 
pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. $2.0". 


More bright, undisciplined verses by 
a joyous versifier. Launched with an 
introduction by “George Bernard Stein. 


. . . 
DESTINATION UNKNOWN. By Fred vee 
285 pages, 85,000 words. Lippincott, Phil- 
adelphia. $2.50. 


Breezy memoirs of a soldier of for- 
tune who ran away from home 
England to discover the Wild West. 
He followed Villa in Mexico, fought in 
Chile, Nicaragua, Cuba, and Ecuador. 
Entertaining but not for children. 


THREE FAMOUS ANNIVERSARIES 


Birth of George Washington (1732). + Foundation of original predecessor company of 


Chesapeake and Ohio Lines by George Washington (1755). + Jnauguration of The 


George Washington, world’s first genuinely air-conditioned long distance train (1932). 


—George Washington's 
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